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Riterature. 


TWO SONS. 


I have two sons, wife, 
Two, and yet the same; 
Both are only one, wife, 
Bearing but one name ; 
The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights across the sea : 
The other is a little child who sits upon your knee. 


Only one is here, wife, 
ree from scaith and harm; 
I can hear his voice, wife, 
All about the farm. 
The other is a great, strong man, wherever he may be; 
But this one, shadowy and dim, is sitting on your knee. 


One is fierce and cold, wife, 
With a wayward will; 
He has p: th h fire, wife, 
Knowing good ont ill; 
He has — our hearts for many a year—not broken them; 
for he 
Is still the stainless little one that sits upon your knee. 


One did wilful wrong, wife, 
Bringing us to shame; 
Darkened all the farm, wife, 
Blotted our good name ; 
And when our hearts were big with grief, he sailed across the 


sea— 
But still we keep the little son that sits upon your knee. 


One was rash and dark, wife, 
Would have say for say ; 
Furious when chid, wife, 
went his wilful way ; 
His voice in sinful rage was loud within the farm ; but he 
Remained the crowing little one who sat upon your knee. 


One may fall in fight, wife— 
Is he not our son ? 
Pray with all your heart, wife, 
For the wayward one; 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier who fights across the sea, 
Because you love the little one who smiles upon your knee. 


One in sinful fight, wife, 
As I speak, may fall ; 
But this one at home, wife, 
Cannot die at all. 
They both are y- one ; and how thankful we should be 
That we cannot lose the darling son who sits upon your 
knee! —Temple Bar. 


THE CENTURION’S ESCAPE. 
A Tale of the Egyptian Priesthood. 





The plot of the following tale first suggested itself to the} Man 


writer, while examining the wonderful remains of secret passages, 
dungeons, &c., in the Island of Philae, at the southern extremity 
of Egypt. The story has no foundation in fact; but, so far as pas- 
tages, escapes, &c., are concerned, might possibly have rap 
Somewhat similar machinery has been employed in the early por- 
tion of Moore’s “ Epicurean.’’ The only unexplained mystery, the 
visions which were seen by Lepidus, might have been managed by 
the help of a magic-lantern; and his subsequent fainting fit is 
easily explained, by the use of the fumes of Indian hemp or some 
similar narcotic. e whole magic of the a is trickery. How 
far the tians, particularly in the olden time, may have been 
acquainted with mesmerism, clairvoyance, second sight, or simi- 
lar phenomena is a difficult, perhaps an unanewerable, question. 
That, in latter times, they adopted mere mechanical and chemical 
juggiery, there can be no doubt. 


“ How cursedly hot it is,” muttered the Centurion Septimius, 
to his lieutenant, grave old Lepidus, as he lay half stripped in 
the shade of his tent, longing for the Northern wind. 

And he might well say so. The place was Syene, the time 
the month of August, and the almost vertical sun was poar- 
ing down his rays with a fierceness such as the Roman officer 
had never felt before. 

Septimius and his cohort had been marched up to Syene to 
hold in check the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who, 
servile in general, and little recking then as now who was 
their master, provided the taxes were not too heavy, had 
been stirred up by the priests to a state of most unwonted 
agitation, in consequence of some insult by the Roman sol- 
diery to the sacred animals of the district. : 

The palm-trees were standing motionless, not a breath stir- 
ring their long pendent branches ; the broad, swollen Nile was 
glittering like molten metal, as he rolled majestically to the 
sea. In the back ground the steep sandy ridges and black 
crags were baking in the sun, and the only sound that broke 
the silence was the roar of the distant cataract. 

“Curse these Egyptians and a ee muttered poor 
melting Septimius. “I only wish I th 
day, or that lumbering brute Basis which pretty Cleopatra 
used to worship at Hermonthis, and I would see how he could 
Stand this weather. I say, Lepidus, oo cut out of Apis 
would be a blessed change for us from poe term 5 
fowls, that they feed us on. How snug the fat brute looked in 


e bull Apis here to- | pride. 





his temple at Memphis. I ony wih the Emperor's Centu- 
rions were put up half as luxuriously.” 

“ Hush, hush, Septimius,” answered Lepidus, his second in 
command, “you shouldn’t ventilate those free-thinking opin- 
ions of yours so upenly. ver you think, keep a check 
on your tongue, for the priesthood is jealous and powerful 
even yet, and strange stories are told of their secret doings.” 

“A fig for the priesthood !” guoth Septimius. “What care 
I for Apis or Osiris either? Iam a Roman citizen and a Ro- 
man soldier. I fear no man but my superior officer, and I 
know no god but the Emperor.” 

“Mark my words,” was the reply. “ Antony was a greater 
than you Septimius, and he bowed the knee to Apis and Osi- 
ris too; why, baw f say, he was consecrated himself, and stood 
high in the priestly ranks, and yet he crouched like a beaten 
hound to old Petamon, the priest of Isis, and obeyed his very 
nod. I have heard strange things of that Petamon; men say 
he knew the old plan secrets, and could raise the very 
dead from their long to answer him. And his grandson 
and successor is a mightier enchanter than his sire. It was he 
that stirred up these poor Egyptian slaves almost to rebellion, 
not ten days ago, because one of the legionaries broke the 
head of a dirty ape that he caught stealing the stores. They 
say he is at Phile = now concocting some new plot; so, 
my pe fellow, do keep your eyes open, and your mouth shut 
—if you can.” 

Septimius laughed, half good-naturedly, half contemptu- 
ously; and, humming a stave of Horace, turned in to take a 
nap, while Lepidus went round the sentries, to see that none 
were sleeping on their posts. 


It was evening, the sun had set some half hour before; and 
the sky, after melting through all the hues of the rainbow, 
had me in one delicious violet, in which the pure clear 
moon and the planet Venus were shining with a glorious light 
such as they never attain in duller climes, and throwing long, 
quivering, silver reflections across the dark water ; the soldiery 
were preparing for their night’s rest, and the simple inhabit- 
ants of the country had already forgotten all their cares in 
sleep. The silence was broken only by the baying of a few 
dogs, and the how] of a distant jackal, when Septimius, shak- 
ing off his drowsiness, left his tent to saunter through the vil- 
lage and see how his troops were faring. 

he beauty and stillness of the night tempted him toextend 
his ramble. The purlieus of the town were soon passed, the 
few dogs he met shrank cowering from before his tall form 
and the clank of the good sword at his side, and in a few mo- 
ments he was alone in the desert. He had more than once 
followed the same track towards the now silent quarries, 
where the old tians once hewed those blocks of granite 
which are a wonder to all succeeding ages. It was the same 
scene, yet how different! When he had marched over the 
und once before at the head of his legicnaries to check an 
ncursion of one of the marauding desert tribes, the sky seemed 
brass, the earth iron, the sun was blazing overhead like a ball 
of molten metal, and scorching all colour and life out of the 
landscape ; the heat, re from the black basalt and red 
— rocks, had beaten on his armour almost beyond en- 
urance ; while his stout soldiers could barel struggle on 
through the heavy sand, o-oo a groaning for one drop of 
water where none was to be 

How different it was now; the moon, hanging now in 
heaven, threw the long black shadows of the craggy 
over the silvered sand; and the air was deliciously eool and 
fresh after the extreme heat of the day. 

So he wandered on, till he reached a huge boulder, on which 
ome old Meee 8 forgotten, had a the record of 

is marches and victo figures of gods and kings were 
half obliterated, but the Centurion stood trying to follow the 
mouldermg lines in idle curiosity. 

“ Be their gods true or false,” muttered he, “ they were great 
men, these , and their works are mighty—surely 
‘there were giants in those days.’” 

As he turned round, a hi Sy had behind him was shaped 
out by the uncertain moonlight to the fi of a colossus 
seated on a throne, such as he had seen at on his way 
to Syene, and that so distinctly that he was for a moment fairly 

ed. Ere long the light changed, and the colossus faded 
away again into an ord’ rock. 

Suddenly from behind the boulder an old man advanced to 


him, and bowing low, with the cri servility to which the 
lower classes of the had reduced by long ages 
tyranny trated himself at the feet of the Centurion, and 


in broken Greek craved a hearing. us was good-na- 
tured, and at a loss for : he, therefore, gladly wel- 
comed the interruption, and he was, like all well-educated men 
of his time, as well or better acquainted with Greek than 
with his native tongue, in a few kindly words bade the old 


speak on. 

“My lord Centurion,” said the beggar, “I have followed 
your steps for days, in the hope of obtaining a hearing. My 
tongue is Greek, but my heart is true. You have h of the 
Egyptian priesthood, and their wiles; not long ago oné of 
your nation, a Centurion like yourself, fell into their hands, 
and they hold him captive in the neighbourhood. If 
would deliver him, come here to-morrow night, and come 
alone ; I will tell you then what must be done, but I cannot 
now—mean while, farewell.” 

And ere the Centurion could utter a word he had vanished 
behind the rocks. 

“ By Castor and Pollux,” muttered Septimius, “ was ever a 
decent fellow—not that I am a particularly decent fellow—in 
such a fix before? It be a trap set for me; yet surely 
they dare not touch a soldier of the Emperor’s—a Centurion 
too,” he said. “ Ay, poor Claudius vanished a month ago, they 
said it was a crocodile, but none saw it; yes, it must be Clau- 
dius; go I will, let — say what he likes; but stay, if I 
tell Lepidus, he will have my steps , OF some such 
nonsense, I'll keep my own counsel ; I’ , and go alone.” 
With a brisk step he turned on his heel, an wendell bis way 
back to his quarters. L 

The Sees waned tarp, We been a wee 
tering with the light vp reeey his long white off, 
and the rags dropped from shoulders, as he joined his 
companion, who was lying perdu behind the rock. He drew 
himself up to his full stature, and his haughty step and proud 

rt marked Petamon, the son of Osorkon, and grandson of 

etamon, the high priest of Isis at Phil. 

“ Hey, Sheshonk,” he to his subordinate, with a 
snort of scorn, “I have baited the trap for. my <7 right 
daintily, and the noble bird slall have his my ere 
long. “He mocks the divine Apis does he, and blasphemes 
the Apes of Thoth! He thinks to come here and lord it over 
us all, with his licentious soldiery, and his cursed Roman 
We have been slaves before, but we have never been 
slaves for long ; and, as the Shepherds and the Persians have 
passed away to nothingness, an we remain, so these Romans 
shail have their day and perish too. The v' of Heaven 
fell heavily on Camb: for the blood of the murdered Apis, 





and shall this son of the Italian wolf escape? By Him that 


yon | towers was carved the giant sem! 








sleeps in Philw, he shall bow the knee to the , and swear 
to betray his country and his emperor, or die!” And his pale 
face, in which, worn though it was with care, and: distorted 
by passion, might still be traced the majestic lineaments 
of the great Rameses himself, spoke his un le resolve. 

“Well done, Petamon,” quoth Sheshonk, the assistant- 
priest, whose low forehead, heavy brow, and sensual lips, 
were in s' contrast to his companion’s face, “ what a 
pity there is nobody here to listen to you; and that such elo- 
quence should be thrown away upon me, who know, as well 
as Pe do yourself, if the truth were told, that Apis is only a 
bull after all, and Thoth’s ape is a very dirty troublesome 
ape; at least the one I had charge of at Hermopolis was.” 

“ Peace, fool,” replied Petamon, yg an angry glare of his 
eye, “ the beasts are but beasts, tuat J know as well as you; 
but the beast is only the type of the divinity, whom the vul- 
gar may not know. Enough.” 

The rest of their conversation was lost in the distance, as 
they slowly wended their way to the south. 


Next day Septimius was somewhat thoughtful ; he retired 
early to his tent on the pretence of weariness, and when all 
was still he stole out of the town as before. The hour was 
the same, but how different this night was from the last. A. 
tornado had been blowing from the south all day, raising the 
sand in huge clouds, which obscured everything, and nearly 
choked man and beast with a penetrating impalpable dust. 
Even now the air was hot and depressing, the sand felt heavy 
under foot, and the Centurion’s heart was so full of foreboding 
that more than once he had almost turned back. 

At last he reached the granite boulder, and crouching in its 
shade, as before, sat the . He rose as the Centurion 
approached, and beckoned silently to proceed. Some- 
what puzzled, Septimius ehegedinnd followed in silence plod- 
ne, prety through the deep sand. At last the beggar 
turned. 

“ Sir Centurion,” he said, “the night is hot, and the way 
pone let me ease you of your sword ;” and before Septimius 
could remonstrate or resist, his nimble hands had unstrapped 
the belt, and slung the swordover his shoulder. “ What men 
you Romans are!” he continued, slightly his voice, as 
they passed along a narrow track between high rocks on 
either side, “ You fear nothing in heaven or on earth, 
way believe you would make beef-steaks of the Divine Apis ;” 
and he halted full in the way, and seemed os to grow 
before the Centurion’s eyes, he loomed so large and majestic 
in the moonlight, while his eyes glared like blazing coals with 
hatred and revenge. 

The Centurion recoiled, and at the same moment two from 
each side, four strange white figures, each with the head of a 
hawk, surmounted by the disk of the sun, glided forth and 
laid hands on him. Septimius struggled like a snared lion, 
but it was of no avuil; he threatened them with the wrath of 
the Lane pie and they answered with a low mocking h. 
He e one furious rush at the ci devant beggar who had 
betrayed him, and clutched him by the robe. Petamon quietly 
threw the sword far away over the sand, and crossed his arms, 
while his ghostly allies advanced to the rescue. In another 
moment prisoner was torn away, but not before he had 
rent of a fragment off the priest’s robes, which fell upon the 
sand, His food sword was gone far beyond his reach, and 
after a few tic p he was bound hand and foot, and 
lashed to a rude litter w was t from behind the rock, 
The four , arenes phantoms silen one the litter and 
bore it swiftly across the sands, while aay oP oghapaaal 
remarkable in one so far advanced in yours, led the way. 

They had advanced along the sandy track for some dis- 
tance, when suddenly the eye of Septimius, who could just 
raise hia bead and look forward by « wpug t 
his bonds, caught the glimmer of the moonlight on the water, 
and before him rose perhaps the most ly, most beauti- 
ful scene that can meet the eyes of man. 

Ruined as it now is, with its broken columns and shattered 

iers, marked at every turn by the hand of the destroyer, 
Phil, and Phile by moonlight, is wondrously lovely: what 


must it have been then ? ’ 
In the midst of a quiet n lay the Sacred Island, girt 
in by hills, on whose sides the black basaltic rocks 
were piled in the most magnificent confusion—a green spot in 
the midst of a desert of amid the Sore ot Pomme 
upon its shore, rose the roofs of temples, and the tops of huge 
gateways, while the solemn moonlight poured over 
1. A boat, manned by four more of the strange hawk- 
headed beings, was anchored at the shore. Silently the priest 
embarked, silently Septimius was litted on board, silently the 
rowers bent to their oars, and in a few minutes they were pas- 
sing along under the massy wall which rises sheer out of the 
water on the western side. 





Silently, a portion of the apparently massy wall 
cwana beck. ond detinaed a eadvow thele, oo they car- 
ried the Centurion; and by a side door entered the outer 
court. Before them rose the huge gateway,on each of whose 
grou vas by Uo halt whle 
with his left hand a of captives Ww 

be te ? she deathbiow. They hurried on 
through the great o up & narrow 8! open- 
like fi door, thrust 

in the Centurion, and left him, bound hand and foot, to his 
i i , were a of bog 

most cheerful description, and might be put in words as fol- 
lows: “ Well, 1 have made a fool of myself pretty effectually 
h honest Lepidus will have at me when 

7) 


ped 
tian guile, It must be 
oer iaels la wane man 9 heany fae oy toy” if 


do put an end to me, what next? 
there a wor! ond? If there de, I hope it is some- 
or ifferent . for it would be somewhat i 
for ever, and hear every day that 
story of Domitian’s, of how to boil a turbot, for ten years on 
end.” And here Septimius, who was young and cheery, began 
to hum a tune, and ere long fell fast asleep. 


Next morning Lepidus was early astir, and, after going his 
rounds, paren the tent of Septimius. It was empty, the bed 
had not been slept on, and there were no signs whatever of 
boy,” muttered Lepidus; “off on some 
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THE ALBION. 





together, and yet I love the flad for his merry face and his 
kindly smile more than I love anything on earth:” and for a 
moment the soldier’s rough face was mellowed by a smile of 
‘wondrous softness. 

Noonday and evening came and went, and still Septimius 
‘was absent; and next morning, Lepidus, blaming himself 
much for having delayed so long, gave the alarm that the Cen- 
turion had vanished or been spirited away, and instituted a 
regular inquiry. Little information could be elicited. One of 
the sentries had noticed Septimius wandering away towards 
the desert, but he was too much accustomed to his officer's lit- 
tle vagaries to take much note of the fact. Doubt and gloom 
hung over all, for the Centurion, rash as he was, was a brave 
leader, and a kindly cheerful man. Parties were detached to 
search the neighbourhood in every direction, and Lepidus 
could only sit and wait for information, chafing inwardly at 
every moment's delay. 

Towards evening one of the sergeants craved an audience 
of him, and when they were alone together produced the Cen- 
turion’s sword and a piece of a heavy golden fringe. He had 
struck into the desert, come upon a spot where there were 
evident marks of a struggle, and picked up the sword and 
fringe lying on the ground. Ser t and officer looked at 
each other, and the same fear clouded the faces of both. 

“Petamon is at Phile ?” inquired Lepidus. 

“ He is, sir.” 

“Then may Jove the Preserver help the r boy, for he 
will need all his help. I see it now: his foolish scoffs at the 
gods have reached the ears of the crafty priest who has hated 
us Romans bitterly for long, and he has kidnapped the lad. 
‘We may be too late to save him, not too late for revenge. Mus- 
ter the men at once, and let us to Philea—gquick /” 

In half an hour the cohort were tramping through the sand 
under the still moonJight, and an hour more brought them to 
the banks of the quiet river. There was no boat, and they had 
to halt till morning broke. 

At sunrise a boat was brought from the neighbouring vil- 
lage, and Lepidus, embarking with a portion of his troop, was 
rowed over to the Sacred Island. He landed at a flight of 
steps on the northern side, and mounting them, halted for an 
instant, giving the quick im tive, “ In the name of the Em- 

or.” Ere many minutes elapsed, a band of priests, headed by 

etamon himself, appeared at the great gateway, and the Cen- 

ay advancing, briefly demanded to speak with their High 
riest. 

Petamon, with the rising sun flashing on his leopard-skin 
cloak, and the golden fringe of his girdle, with his head and 
beard close shaven, in his pure linen garments and papyrus 
sandals, stepped forward. 

“Tam Petamon, the grandson of Petamon, High Priest of 


Isis. Roman soldier, speak on.” 
“I seek,” commenced Lepidus; but he stop abruptly. 
His eye had caught the glitter of the golden fringe, and he 


saw that at one side a piece had been torn away. He sprung 
forward like a tiger and grasped the priest’s throat. “ Peta- 
mon, Priest of Isis, I arrest you on the charge of kidnapping 
a Roman citizen. In the name of Cxsar Domitian ; Soldiers, 
secure him !” 

Priests and soldiers stood for a moment transfixed with 
amazement, while Lepidus slowly released his p on the 
priest’s throat, and they stood face to face, till the Roman al- 
most quailed before the fierce glare of the Egyptian’s eye. The 
other priests began to press forward with threatening ; 


they outnumbered the Romans three times, and, though the | be 


strength and discipline of the latter would doubtless have 
proved victorious in the end, might have offered a stout resis- 
tance; but Petamon motioned them back. “Fear not, child- 
ren,” he said, speaking in the Greek tongue, so that both par- 
ties might understand him, “the scan protect their own, 
and you, Sir Roman, that have laid hands on the servant of 
Isis, tremble /” He walked forward, and surrendered himself 
to two of the soldiers. 

“Rather him than me,” muttered Sheshonk. “The Feds 
are all very well to fool the people with, but I doubt if Isis 
herself will save him under the Roman rods.” 

ey eer os eyes and — — of Sheshonk. A few 
wo n the ptian tongue, and a few secret signals passed 
between them, and Sheshonk, with a deep pat oy retired 
into the temple and disap 

The soldiers were despatched tosearch the Island, and r 

timius heard them several times pass the very door of his 
prison, but his gaolers had had time to thrust a into his 
mouth, so he could give no alarm. He lay there sick at heart, 
for he was stiff and weary, and even his cheerful spirits felt 
nearly broken. 

The search was fruitless, as Lepidus had fully expected ; 
and he commanded Petamon again to be brought before him. 
“ Sir Priest,” he said, “ I seek Septimius the Centurion, who is 
or was in your hands; unless he is restored before to-mor- 
row’s sun sinks in the west, you die the death.” 

“It is well,” said the priest, while the mock submission of 
his attitude was Belied by the sinister fire of his eye; “ the 
gods can protect their own.” 

Towards evening Petamon requested an audience of Lepi- 
dus, and when they were again together, addressed him with 
more civility than he had hitherto condescended to use. He 
explained that it was the practice that the High Priest should, 
at certain seasons, sleep in the sacred recesses of the temple, 
and have the decrees of the goddess revealed to him in vi- 
sions ; he humbly craved permission to perform this sacred 
duty, it might be for the last time. Lepidus mused for a mo- 
ment, and then gave orders that the priest, chained between 
two soldiers, should have leave to sleep where he would. 

The night closed in; the shrine of the goddess was illumi- 
nated ; and the blaze of a hundred lamps flashed on the rich 
colours and quaint designs on the walls of the shrine. One 
) gee specially, behind the altar, attracted the eye of Lepi- 


us. It represented a. Ptolemy trampling down aa en- | bee 


emy, while Isis stood by his side, with her hand raised in bless- 
ing, and Osiris held out a huge blue falchion,as ifto bid him com- 
plete his task. Before the altar stood Sheshonk in- 
cense, while Petamon, chained between his guards, bowed for 
a time in prayer. By midnight the ceremony was over; Peta- 
mon, chained to a soldier on each side, lay down before the 
altar; the lights, all but one, were extinguished ; the 

door of the sacred chamber was closed. Tepidus lay down 
across it with his drawn sword in his hand, and, wearied with 
anxiety and care, soon fell fast asleep. 

The sun was up when he awoke, and, hastily rising, gave 
orders to change the guard upon the prisoner, and himself en- 
tered the chamber to see that the fetters were properly secured. 
‘The lamp was burning dimly, and there lay the two soldiers : 
but where was the prisoner? He was gone—utterly gone. The 
fetters were there, but Pet had ished. Half mad with 
vexation, Lepidus gave one of the soldiers an angry kick; the 
man neither stirred nor groaned ; he snatched up the lamp and 
threw its rays upon the soldier's face. Jt was white and still, 
and a small stream of blood, which had flowed from a wound 
per the heart, told too plain a tale. It was the same with the 










































as he snatched up a torch and hurri P 
ment, the corpses of the soldiers were gone, andin their place 
lay two rams, newly slaughtered, and bound with palm ropes: 
the fetters had also vanished. He raised his eyes, and now 
noticed what he had not seen before,—the 
Isis was behind the altar still, but the bl 
the god was dyed red, and dripping with newly-shed gore. 
Shudderip 

by the soldiers ; and, as he passed out of the temple, met She- 
shonk in his priestly robes going in to perform the morning 
services. 


too honest and true to abandon the quest. 
tively refused to assist further in the search, and he was left 
almost to his own resources. After much thought he published 
a proclamation in E, 
pieces of gold for the 
conviction of his murderers, if dead ; and five hundred more 
for the head of the priest Petamon; and threatening the last 
penalty of the law on all men detaining the Roman a prison- 
er, or sheltering his murderers. 


pam pete report of the whole case to the Roms 
eral at Alexandria, he waited, impatiently enough, his heart 
sickened with alternate hopes and fears. 
















upon the charcoal some 


tiring behind Lepidus, he crouched poe the 


















other ; the soldiers’ last "battle was fought, and they had gone 
to their long home. 


Terrified and perplexed beyond measure, Lepidus rushed out 


into the court, and hastily roused the cohort. It was some mi- 
nutes ere he could get th i 
pened ; and even then the men followed him most unwillingly 


em to comprehend what had h 
ied back. To his amaze- 


icture of Osiris and 
le of the falchion of 


and horror-stricken, he left the chamber, followed 


A panic seized the soldiery, in which Lepidus more than 


half concurred. They were men, they said; why fight against 
the s? 
marching through the desert to Syene, with drooping heads 
and weary steps, under the already scorching sun. 


In half an hour they had left Phil#, and were 


Terrified though he was, at this awful ly, Lepidus was 


e soldiers posi- 


tian and Greek, offering a thousand 


turion, if alive; five hundred for the 


His hopes were faint, but he could do no more; and having 
man Gen- 


During the next few days he was much disturbed by the 


sentiments of disaffection which he heard being muttered 
among the soldiers. Like all ignorant men, they were super- 
stitious ; the events which had occurred at Phila had produced 
a deep impression on their minds; and they murmured almost 


openly at Lepidus for having taken them to such a fearful 
Pp —~ and even now for halting in so ill-omened a neighbour- 
This feeling was much increased by an old -man who 
constantly haunted the camp. He had attracted the attention 
of the soldiers by some ordi tricks of magic, and was con- 
stantly telling fortunes and reciting prophecies, all foreboding 
evil to the pa oy if it stayed in the neighbourhood ; and, in- 
deed, foretelling the speedy and utter downfall of the Roman 
wer, 
PeMtuch grieved and perplexed, Lepidus ordered the 
to be brought before him, and when he came, taxed him with 
attempting to incite the soldiers to mutiny, and sternly re- 
minded him that the punishment for such an attempt was 


death. The old man listened quietly and calmly, crossing his 
arms and pune his glittering eye, which seemed strangely fa- 
miliar to Lepidus, on the Roman officer. 


After a pause he spoke—* My lord,” and again the tone 
struck Lepidus as strangely familiar to his ear, “I serve the 
gods, and you the Emperor; let us both serve our masters 
truly. You would have news of Septimius the Centurion ? It 
may be that the gods will permit you to see a vision; shall it 

80 ad 


A slight curl of contempt was on the Roman’s lips as he 
answered : 

“You know the proclamation. I am prepared to fulfil its 
terms.” 


The old man shook himself, like an awakening lion, and 
again the gesture struck Lepidus as familiar. 

“T seek not gold,” he .* give me your attention, and 
keep the gold for those that it.” 

“Tt is well,” said Lepidus; “ proceed.” 

A small stove was burning in the tent; the old man cast 

drugs that raised a dense smoke, and 
filled the tent with a heavy perfumed smell. 
“ Look!” said the old man, pointing to the em: and re- 
ground. 

A circle of light formed itself clearly and well-defined 
among the smoke, and in its midst Lepidus suddenly saw the 
image of the bull Apis, as he had seen him once before at 


= with all his gorgeous scarlet and gold trappi 
an 


e golden disk between his horns. A moment, and the 
image suddenly grew smaller and smaller, and vanished from 
the eyes of the wondering Roman. 

the circle of light formed, and he saw Orisis seated on 
his j ent throne, and the human soul being tried before 
him. There was the child Horus seated on a lotus flower, 
with his finger at his lips. There was the dog of the infernal 
sagees, panting to devour the wicked ; and there was the ape 
of Thoth, watching the turn of the balance. Again the vision 


faded. 


“ These are our gods,” said the beggar. “ Now behold thine 
own.” 

The circle formed in, and he saw the Emperor Domi- 
tian, his features bl: with intemperance, revelling among 
the degenerate senators and trembling patricians. The soldier 
sighed, and the vision faded get 

Again the circle formed, and this time he saw the Centurion 
Septimius sitting at his tent door, as when we first saw him, 
and, s 1, he saw himself in converse with him. 

But suddenly, whether it was the perfumes or the excite- 
ment that overcame him he never knew, but the circle of 
light, the old man, the tent spun round and round, and he 
sank fainting to the Tony 

When he awoke from his swoon, the stove was burnt eut, 
the old man was gone, and he hardly knew whether he had 

mi or not. He felt dull and heavy, and could 
scarcely rise. His servant entered with alight. He glanced 
at his finger on which he wore his signet-ring, with which all 
important Guapeeaann must be sealed, and which marked their 

i t was gone. He felt in his bosom for the secret 
orders which the ral had entrusted to him rather than to 
the headlong Septimius—they were gone too. His head still 
swum round; he could not think, he fell upon his bed, and 
sank into a long heavy slumber. 


We must now return to Phile—on the fifth day after Lepi- 
dus so hurriedly left it. 

Septimius was still alive. A scanty allowance of bread and 
water was daily furnished him, and his bonds had been some- 
what loosed, but he had not seen the light of day since his 
capture, and his heart sank within him in hopeless despon- 
dency. Release seemed i ible, rescue hopeless ;—he 
could see no way out of his calamities but by death. He had 
never seen or spoken to anyone since his capture ; invisible 
were the hands that had relaxed his bonds, and invisible the 
attendants who supplied his daily food. 

Petamon had been stirring here, there, and everywhere, 
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rousing priests and people, reminding them of old wrongses 
roi priests and people, reminding them of o! 

old memories, and urging them to Soin in one strong elias 
and expel the Roman despots. 

The news of Lepidus’ proclamation had just reached 
Island of Phile. It was the turn of Sheshonk to officiate 
the altar of Isis, and, while the incense was burning, he stogj 
for a few moments wrapped in deep thought. 

“ Petamon is crafty and wise,” so his meditations ran ; “py 
Rome is strong, and we can never resist her. er swig 
with the flood of the river, and release that poor Centurio,— 
and the gold, ay, the gold !—and the wrath of the gods, why 
of that? I have helped the ny Sa for so many year 
that I hardly know whether there gods atall. Pétamo 
believes in ; but I am not Petamon. The gold is gy 
god. I will save the youngster yet.” , 

He mused for a few moments longer, and then proceedej 
briskly about his accustomed duties. 

The evening closed, the ~—_ was half spent, and Pey. 
mon, who had been away all day—on what errand the reader 
mey easily had not returned, when Sheshonk stole g. 
lently up the stair with a bundle under his arm, and, touchj 
the spring, entered the dungeon of Septimius. The weary. 
worn Centurion inquired in a languid voice who it was. 

“A friend,” whispered Sheshonk. “Hush, Sir Centurion, 
and hearken. Lepidus, — second in command, has offered 
a thousand pieces of gold for your safe return ; do you confirm: 
the offer?” 

“ Ay, and add a thousand to it,” answered the Centurion, 
“T have an old father in Rome, who values his son at that su 
ten times told, spend-thrift youngster though he be.” 

“ Good,” said the priest. “Petamon seeks your life, and jp 
a few days will take it; you cannot be worse than you ar, 
therefore you can lose nothing by trusting me—will you do 
so Ud 


“TI will,” said the Centurion. 

A knife was drawn gently across the cords which bounj 
him, and he stretched his limbs here and there with a deli- 
cious sense of recovered freedom. Cautiously the priest struck 
a light with flint and steel, and lighted a small lantern, after 
which he produced from his bundle a pair of huge hawk: 
heads, surmounted by the disk of the sun, with great glass 
eyes, and a pair of white disguises, such as the original cap. 
tors of Septimius had worn. The Centurion eyed them with 
an assumed smile, and muttering to himself “ So much forthe 
hawk demons,” a to array himself in the disguise, 
while Sheshonk did the same. This accomplished, the pries 
2 the door, and they cautiously descended the stair 

hey met @ young priest, but at a whispered word from She. 
shonk he bowed and passed them by. They entered a small 
chamber on the west side; the priest touched a mark on the 
floor, and a trapdoor opened at their feet, showing a long dark 
stair. Down this they slowly made their way, the priest stop- 
ping for a moment to draw a heavy bolt on the under side of 
the trapdoor to impede pursuit. After some time the Centu- 
rion heard a rushing of water above him, the grew 
damper and damper, and the priest in a whisper explained 
that they were passing under the bed of the river. In a little 
while they again ascended a high flight of steps, another trap- 
door opened at the touch of Sheshonk, and they emerged in 
asmall temple on the Island of Snem, now called Bi 
The priest silently opened the door, and they stole out. 
fresh breeze was blow! from the north, and Septimius, 
raising for a moment the choking weight of the hawk’s head, 
let the air play about his temples, and then, at a warning sign 
from his companion, repl the mask. 

The moon had set and the night was almost dark. Cav- 
tiously picking their - they crossed the island, and found 
at the other side a small skiff lying at anchor, and two swar- 
thy Nubian rowers in attendance ; a few words passed between 
them and Sheshonk. 

“ We must wait,” he said, “till the day breaks; they dare 
not “e the cataract by night. Sleep if you can, and I will 
watch.” 

Septimius was too of be py m he had slept but 
ill in his dungeon, and, taking off the heavy mask, he buried 
his head in his garments and fell fast asleep. 


In a few hours the morning broke, and, ere the sun was ri- 
sen, Sheshonk and Septimius were on board the boat. The 
rowers pulled stoutly at their oars, and they soon neared the 
cataract, whose roar became louder as they advanced. Before 
them lay a stretch of the river, fenced in on either hand with 
desolate rocky hills ;—here, there, everywhere, in the course 
of the stream jutted out the heads of cruel black rocks, round 
which the water foamed and raced like the stream of a mill- 
dam. On sped the boat. The Centurion shut his eyes and 
held his breath; the current caught them ; they were hurried 
helplessly along for a moment, stern foremost, and were on 
the point of being dashed upon a rock, when a dexterous 
stroke of one of the oars righted them: a rush—a tumult of 
waters—das spray and the roar of the current for a mo- 
ment, then the floated again in calm water and the dan- 
ger was past. 

In a few moments they reached the Roman encampment. 
The Nubians, at a word from Sheshonk, pulled away up the 
stream, while the two hawk-headed ones hurried through 
the camp, to the no small wonderment of several drowsy 
sentries. 

Lepidus was just awakening with the weary disheartened 
feelings of one who dreads impending misfortune, when the 
flap of his tent-door was thrown back, and the sleepy officer 
fancied he must still be dreaming, when he saw a strange 
hawk-headed phantom rush into the room. 

It was no phantom, as he found to his cost, for it hugged 
him close in its arms, while its huge beak left a dint on his 
face that he bore till his dying day, and a voice—the voice of 
Aptate tesa forth, hollow sounding, from the depths of 

e mask : 

yi , dear, old Lepidus. I never thought to see your 
sulky face again.” —_ 

There was little time for greeting and congratulations. 
Sheshonk was urgent on them to pom B wo their work, and, 
ere long, the legionaries, their fears dispelled by the re-appeat- 
ance of the gay yo Centurion, hastened across the 
desert to Phile, b so hotly to wipe out the insult that 


| had been offered to the Roman name that they never felt the 


sun. 

Several boats were lying at the shore, and while Lepidus, 
with the main body of the men made for the stairs upon the 
northern side, Septimius and a few chosen followers, under the 
guidance of Sheshonk, crept along under the western wall in 
a small boat, and reached the secret door. It opened, obedient 
to the touch of the priest, and silently they mounted the stair 
— met the other party in the Hall of Columns; the 
island seem deserted—no living was to be seen. 

Sheshonk’s eye twinkled. 

“ Five hundred golden pieces x nae head!” 





“ Ay, and five hundred more,” us. 
The priest beckoned them on. They eatered the sacred 
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ber where Petamon had kept his vigil on that memora-| commanding Engineer, in the expedition for th | 
Cent, and Lepidus half shuddered as he looked round at/| the Cape of r mpedition for the secapture of 


the familiar paintings on the wall. The altar was — remained as acting Colonial 


and the fire burning on it. The priest advanced an 


one side, disclosing a dark 


gitar fire as they did so. The 


murdered soldiers, and the fetters that had bound Petamon 


abruptly, but the priest rai 


They shot back the bolts and the door opened, revealing a j o' 


small cell hewn out of one solid stone, with no aperture save | filled a similar mission in the West Indies led to his being 
the door for the admission of air; the light of day never has | employed to report on the defences of Canada. In 1829 he 
penetrated those gloomy recesses. The cell was untenanted, | was promoted to the governorship of the Bahama Islands, 


put a heap of human bones at one corner told of the uses to| ai 
which it had been applied. 


gladly hailed the light of day as it glimmered faintly 
through the door. 





and they caught sight of the robes of Pet , his leopard 
skin cloak and his golden fringe, as he fled before them. The 
two Romans dashed after him like greyhounds on a hare, but 
as they reached the top of the staircase Septimius stumbled | | 





and fell, and so checked the pursuit for an instant. In a mo-| struggle of any importance was that of the Seven Years’ War, 
ment he recovered himself, but in that instant Petamon, cast-| which commenced in 1755, and resulted, at the peace of Paris, 
ing back on his pursuers a See of baffied malignity, sprang | in the cession of Canada to the British crown. The next was 
er moment lay, dashed upon the | that which formed a portion of the American War of Inde- 

pavement of the hall, a shapeless mass, while his blood and | pendence, and is memorable less for its immediate effects than 
for the unfortunate capitulation of General B 
The soldiers and Sheshonk, horror-struck, hastened down,| with which it is naturally associated. The third owed its 
and were standing beside the body—Lepidus had just re-| origin to animosities arising out of the stringent measures to 
covered from the finger of the priest the signet-ring that he| which the war against Napoleon had driven the English Go- 
had lost, and was in the act of drawing the roll of secret or-| vernment, and to the miscalculations of those American poli- 
ders from his bosom—Sheshonk had raised his head-dress and | ticians who thought in 1812 that England was weak enough 
was wiping the perspiration from his brows, when suddenly, | to allow of a successful raid upon her boundaries. It was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Ghent in 1814. Of each of these Sir 
was hurled with unerring aim. It cleft the bald skull of the | J. Carmichael Smith gives a matter-of-fact and soldier-like ac- 
traitor, and he fell, with scarcely a groan, on the top of Peta-| count, in a style whose very simplicity is sometimes its best 
ornament. i 

The Romans looked up: no one was to be seen. With a| the Duke of Wellington, was little likely to indulge in senti- 
party of soldiers they searched the huge gateway towers, but, | mental rhetoric,or unnecessary amplitude of description ; and 
without a guide, such a quest was hopeless, and they never | one is agreeably reminded throughout the whole work that it 
was inspired by a graver purpose, and di 

Their main object was accomplished. Petamon was dead, | tical ends, than are for the most part the final causes of mo- 
and with him expired all chances of a revolutionary, outbreak. | dern literature. It is well known that the Duke of Welling- 
Sheshonk was dead, too ; but, as Lepidus said, that saved the| ton prided himself on his acquaintance with “ Cwesar’s Com- 


from the tower, and in anot 


brains were splashed over the gay painting of the pillars. 


from aloft—it almost seemed from heaven—a sharp di 


mon’s corpse. 


traced the hand from which the d r came. 


good gold pieces. 


The same evening they returned to Syene, and next day the | imitation of the "awe an General. In the middle of the 
camp was broken up, and the Cohort embarked on the river | last century, diplomatists had somewhat vague ideas of the 


and floated down to rejoin the garrison at Memphis. 


Little more need be said. In six months Septimius and Le- 
pidus left pt for good, and when they were fairly vut of 
sight of land they seemed to breathe more freely. 

“Towe you many a turn, Lepidus, old boy,” said the 
Centurion ; “ but I'll never admit, to the end of time, that Apis 
would not have made splendid Yy 

“ Whoever said he wouldn't ?”” retorted the other, his grim 
features relaxing into a smile ; “only I think it would need a 
braver man than either you or I to eat them under the nose of 
old Petamon.” 

No doubt a good deal more interesting conversation would 
have followed, but the wind at this point freshened, the sea 
began to rise, and the two Romans became deplorably sick. 


—— 


THE WARS IN CANADA. 


The article that follows is a review of a work published, two 
years since, in England, and now brought to notice by the course 
of events. It is entitled, * Précis the Wars in ada, from 
1%5 to the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814. With Military and Poli- 
tical Reflections. By the late Maj.-Gen. Sir James Carmichael 
— The interest of this sketch lies in its able summary of 

e past. - 

Despite of historical professors and Manchester economists, 
it seems probable that Canada will, for some time to come, 
form an integral portion of the empire, and the best plan of 
defending that province will still form an interesting problem. 
Whether, as Lord Palmerston charitably suggested, our recent 
altercation with the United States is to be the prelude of a 
tranquil millennium of international amenities, or whether, as 
the American press was at so much pains to demonstrate, the 
injured dignity of Transatlantic patriots but waits a favoura- 
ble moment for visiting a signal vengeance upon the insolent 
Britisher, are questions too obscure, and too entirely conjec- 
tural, to allow of our adopting any hypothesis but that least 
favourable to a imonious inactivity. The “ unfortunate 
accident” of the proved, if nothing else, how tempestu- 
ous and excitable a neighbour we have on our Canadian 
frontier, and how valuable an ——e may sometimes be 
brought to bear upon an awkward discussion, by a ready sup- 

y of Armstro: ns, fast-sailing transports, and well-drilled 

talions. Mr. Bright will convince no one but himself that 
- oe tem t > as yet —- calm, and 
merican politeness sufficientiy precise, entirely to supersede 
the old-fashioned vulgar cupalionts of steel and gunpowder; 
and Englishmen having resolved that Canada may have to be 
defended, will be glad to learn in what manner that defence 
may be best secured, and to what points it would have es 
cially to be directed. These considerations have no doubt Ted 
Sir James Carmichael Smith to choose the present moment 
for publishing a very well written and interesting report, 
drawr up in 1825 by his father, at the direction of the Duke 
of Wellington, and throwing great light, both from a review 
of the past, and a critical examination of the geography of the 
country, upon the rs against which we should, in case 
of rupture, have to , and the line of attack which would 
Probably be ado 


Sir James Carmichael Smith had served with great distinc- 


c ° der the same commander, for the Peninsula, and was engaged 

foot heavily on one side of the step in front. Suddenly altar | in Sir John Moore’s army during the exciting campaign which 
gnd step, solid though they seemed, rolled away noiselessly to | Corunna terminated. i 

passage beneath. In amoment the |in the Low Countries, assisted at the assault of Bergen-op- 

Romans leapt down, Lepidus, hastily lighting a torch at the | Zoom, and, after the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, was employed 

¢ led them to a small | to reconstruct and strengthen the fortresses which the French 

room in the thickness of the wall, and, throwing in the light | had abandoned, and to put the defences of the whole frontier 

of his torch, he saw the arms and accoutrements of the two | of the Netherlands in the most complete efficiency, with a 

t view to the invasion, which shortly afterwards took place. 

lying in a corner. Here the passage apparently terminated | At Quatre Bras and Waterloo he was on the Duke's private 

a stone in the roof with his | staff, and was afterwards stationed at Cambray with the army 

pand, and they crept up through the narrow aperture thus | of o¢cupation. Some years later he made another military 

opened. A strongly barred wooden door was on their left. | tour of inspection through the Low Countries, and the Duke 


; place in 1838, and Lord Glenelg, then Colonial Secretary, ina 
Shuddering they closed the door, and upon Sheshonk touch- | letter written upon that occasion, bears very strong testimony 
ing another spring, @ square aperture opened, through which | to the good sense, humanity, and resolution, with which the 
they glided, serpentwise, into another of the sacred chambers, | duties of both those i 

aD 


; ’ eventual triumph of British arms. In 1711 the Ministry de- 
They searched the whole temple, but in vain; secret cham- | termined upon striking a blow at France in her dependencies, 
bers they found more than one; even the dungeon of Septi-| and an English fleet was sent up the St. Lawrence, which was 
mius was opened, but nothing was discovered, and even the | to co-operate with a body of New Englanders advancing from 
bloodhound sagacity of Sheshonk d for a t at} Albany by way of Lake Champlain. The expedition was 
fault. , : : completely mismanaged, and had no other effect than that of 

But his eye soon brightened, and muttering to himself “ five | arousing the attention of the Frenca, and the consequent for- 
hundred pieces of gold,” he led them through the court under | tification of Cape Breton, upon which, it is said, that £1,250,- 
the high painted pillars, and opening a door in one of the | 000 was expended by the orders of the Duke of Orleans. Dur- 
sides of the pyramidal gateway, proceeded up 4 long narrow | ing the peace which followed the treaty of Utrecht until the 
stair. Suddenly a rustle of garments was heard above them, | outbreak of the war of the Austrian succession, Vanada made 
enormous advances in population and material prosperity. 
Nor did that war affect her tranquillity, except that Cape 
Breton was seized by a coup de main and occupied by an Eng- 















































































unnecessary danger and hardship. A combined advance from 
Lake Champlain would, he writes, have been far preferable 
in a military point of view to a gratuitous division of an army 
none too powerful in the first instance ; and the losses which 
actually occurred in an unmolested might have been 
turned, had the French been sufficiently on the alert, into a 
complete catastrophe. Montreal, however, fell, and it became 
probable that the French troops in Canada, dispirited by their 
reverses, and cut off from succours from home, would shortly 
submit to a general capitulation. The war lin feebly on. 
With the exception of an attack on Newfoundland in 1762, no 
considerable effort was made by the French to retrieve their 
losses, and the peace of Paris in the following year left us in 
unquestioned possession of Canada, Cape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Isle, and the military posts in the Bay of Fundy. 

The part of the American War of Independence which 
affected our Canadian possessions presented little enough that 
Englishmen can regard with complacency. The Congress, 
conscious of the angry feelings generally existing between the 
French Canadians and their southern neighbours, was na- 
turally apprehensive that Canada would be made a standing- 
ground for British forces, and resolved upon mastering the 
country before the enemy was in force to resist their occupa- 
tion. A sudden movement, and a forced march of almost un- 
precedented difficulty over the highlands of Maine, threw 
almost the whole line of the St. Lawrence into their hands ; 
Montreal, completely unprepared, at once surrendered; the 
Canadians, however, resisted all attempts to seduce them from 
their allegiance, and Quebec held out till the arrival of an 
English squadron turned the tide of victory against the inva- 
ders, and drove them from all their newly-acquired positions. 
The reader will find a minute account of subsequent move- 
ments upon the Hudson River, and ot the various incidents 
and manceuvres which drove General Burgoyne into the unfor- 
tunate capitulation of Saratoga. The object of the campaign 
was to assemble such a force at Albany, as might threaten the 
rear of the Massachusetts and Connecticut provinces ; and this, 
the author considered, might have been equally well effected 
by arrangements less complicated and less dependant upon a 
variety of contingencies, than those which resulted in one of 
the most conspicuous reverses ever received by a British force. 
The delay, too, which characterised the southward advance of 
the English, was a guarantee of a failure from the outset; and 
it appears that had General Burgoyne not been obliged to lay 
down his arms at Saratoga, a similar catastrophe must have in- 
evitably have overtaken him at Albany. 

Our limits forbid us to follow Sir J. Carmichael Smith into 
the concluding portion of his report. Even at that early pe- 
riod, his good sense convinced him of the extreme importance 
of settling our Maine frontierin such a manner as to secure us 
convenient access to our American possessions. He would 
probably have been but little content with the arrangements 
which finally drew the boundary line so manifestly to our dis- 
advan’ , and which would leave us, in case of war, with a 
hostile protruding far into our territory, and cutting us 
off from our best means of supply. The splendid line of rail- 
way which now skirts the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
stretches away to Lake Huron, is, of course, of the greatest 
value in a tO point of view, and that, so often dis- 
cussed, from Halifax to Quebec, would save us from much of 
the principal anxiety which the ing of an American 
war occasioned. The only pressing necessity as regards Ca- 
nada is to be able to come to her rescue with reasonable 
promptitude ; and local energy and the tism of which 
we have had lately so signal an example, would be best 
utilized and encouraged by the Government lending its coun- 
tenance to such measures as might ensure us for the future 
against the difficulties which were experienced by us within 
the last three months. 


Hope; and after the defeat of the Dutch he 
In 1808 he sailed, un- 


e was subsequently ordered to serve 


f Wellington’s approval of the manner in which he had ful- 


nd subsequently to that of British Guiana. His death took 


Our first military expedition to Canada augured ill for the 


ish force till the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. " The first 


yne’s army, 


n author who wrote for the special perusal of 
to more prac- 


mentaries,” and the style of the Duke's Lieutenant is a worthy 


topography of Northern America, and the boundaries of the 
English and French pw had been left by the treaties 
both of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle in that indistinctness 
which is so conducive to present peace and future quarrels. 
About the year 1750 the French began a line of posts from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio, so as to threaten the rear of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. Great alarm was felt, numer- 
ous representations were made, the provincials of V ia had 
a little —_s on their own private account, and in 1755 
General Braddock arrived with a British force, to drive back 
the unwelcome encroachers. A fourfold expedition was de- 
termined pee: he himself was to march Duquesne 
(now called Pittsburg, after the great Chatham). On the Ohio 
two regiments were A» by way of the Hudson River, the 
Mohawk River, and e Oneida, to Oswego on Lake Onta- 
rio, to attack the French settlements at Niagara ; a third party 
were to blockade Crown Point, a French post on Lake Cham- 
plain, and a fourth, from Nova Scotia and Massachussets, was 
to proceed against the settlements on the bay of Fundy, par- 
ticularly Fort Beau Séjour, situated on the peninsula which 
connects Nova Scotia with the mainland. Of these, only the 
last was successful ; General Braddock himself was killed, and 
the next year Lord Loudon arrived with reinforcements, which 
made bold measures more feasible. An attack was to be made 
on Niagara, and a flotilla to be built to maintain British as- 
cendancy on Lake Ontario, while the main army was to ad- 
vance from Albany, and dispossess the French of their strong- 
holds on Lake Champlain. 
Fortune, however, still frowned upon the British arms : the 
French, under the Marquis of Montcalm, ap suddenly 
before Oswego, where a large amount of military stores had 
been collected, and where a little fleet was in course of con- 
struction, and the place and its treasures fell into their hands. 
It was not till 1758 that any satis success was achieved : 
Major-General Abercrombie had now superseded Lord Lou- 
don, and resolved upon atoning for the inactivity of his pre- 
decessor. An expedition was ted Cape Breton, 
with a view to opening the line of the St. Lawrence for subse- 
quent operations, and both that Island and Prince Edward’s 
Island were surrendered in July. Meanwhile, Abercrombie 
had failed in an attack upon Ticonderoga, but the capture of 
Duquesne on the Ohio more than compensated for this reverse, 
and obliged the French to fall back upon their posis on the 
a The next year was distinguished by the splendid, 
yet dearly bought success, which threw Quebec into our hands, 
and raised the name of Wolfe so high in the list of British he- 
roes; while another attack was with ney happy re- 
sults on the fort at Niagara, and the line of posts between 
Lake Erie and Duquesne. These advantages encouraged the 
English Government to strike such a blow as might forthwith 
bring the war to aclose, and General Amherst determined to 
advance upon Montreal from three different points ; one corps 
was to descend the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario, another 
was to ascend it from Quebec, while a third was to advance 
from the south by way of Lake Champlain. The author's cu- 
rious account of tbe difficulties of navigating the St. Law- 
rence has now, of course, lost its main interest, from \the 
changes which bave been since effected, and the admirable 
8 of locks, which now open that river to craft of consi- 
erable dimensions. No such advantages then existed, and 
Sir J. Carmichael Smith criticises with considerable severit 





THE MISTLETOE. 


Ir b ’ I b Ny 

We the mistletoe hung high 

On a cold night in December, 
When the Christmas Eve drew nigh, 
I remember from the ceiling 

How its gleaming berries shone 

On the pretty girls there squealing 
As I kissed them every one! 


The Viscum Album or Mistletoe belongs to the Linnmwan 
class Dicecia, order Tetrandria, and the natural order Loran- 
thew. It may be considered as the only true parasitical plant 
indigenous to Britain, as at no period of its existence does it 
derive any nourishment from the soil, like Orbanche, or from 
decayed wood, like certain fungi. Historians inform us that 
the ds esteemed nothing more sacred than the mistletoe ; 
and it is well known that they delighted in groves of oak, and 
performed no sacred rite without branches of the monarch of 
the forest, and from hence seems to be derived their name of 
Druids. They considered that whatever grew upon the oak 
was sent from heaven, and that the tree was the chosen one 
of God himself. The mistletoe was very difficult to be found, 
even by the Druids, on the oak, and, when so discovered, was 

ered with the most pompous religious ceremonies, parti- 
cularly at the sixth day of the moon, because = orb = 
then supposed to possess extraordinary powers. e sacrifice 
and feast being dul — under the tree, they led thither 
two white bulls, whose horns were bound for the first time. 
It is a singular coincidence of circumstances that bulls per- 
fectly white were sacrificed by the Egyptians to Apis, called 
Epephus by the Greeks ; magnificent peoeies were erected to 
him while he lived, and after his death all Egypt went into 
general mourning. When such an animal was found unble- 
mished, and without a single black hair, the priest laid a fillet 
about his horns, and sealed it with the signet of his ring; it 
being a capital crime to sacrifice one of these animals except 
it was thus marked. The priest, clothed in a white vestment, 
ascending the tree, cut off the mistletoe with a golden bill, 
and received it in a white cloth on the D sree w It was dipped 
in water by the chief Druid, and then distributed amongst the 
people as a preventive against witchcraft and disease. They 
then slew the victims, invoking the favour of the Deity on the 
offering. When the sacrifice = over, = — < pee ose 
the ovats, the of the , and con- 

wee ae penny . Sir John Colbach published a 
dissertation in 1720 on the efficacy of the mistletoe against 
sundry diseases, ly of the nervous system; and it 
would appear from the directions given by Sir John, that it 
was to him acommon occurrence to find the mistletoe growing 
on the oak. Even in the nt time, 1862, in country places 
in some parts of En: ad it is supposed to cure diseases, &c., 
in cattle, and it has been stated t if eaten in a dried state 
by cows in calf, it will causeabortion. I once heard a Somer- 
set farmer assert that he lost ten calves from his cows having 
eaten of some mistletoe which had been thrown into the yard 
from the house by the servants. But I have frequently seen 
it thrown into the cattle- without the cows ever touch- 








tion, before the survey of the defences of Canada was in- 
trusted to his hands. tn 


1805 he attended Sir David Baird, as 





the rashness which exposed the attacking force to so much | ing it, and am satisfied that it is universally rejected by cattle, 
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THE ALBION. 











It is in some respects with medicine as it is with fashions; 
what is deemed of high value in one age is discontinued in 
the next—such is the fate of the mistletoe. But to our sub- 
ject. It was known to the Greeks and Romans, who valued 
it chiefly for its medicinal qualities, and more especially as an 
antidote to poison. The Persian gathered the mistletoe 
with great care, and used it in their religious ceremonies. 

It has been supposed by some writers to have been the for- 
bidden tree in the garden of Eden ; for or against this opinion, 
at this distance of time, I can say nothing. In the feudal ages 
it was much sought after, and on Christmas Eve was hung u 
in the great hall withshouts and rejoicings. This, as it is w 
known, is still performed :— 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung. 
That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear ; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 

The hall was dressed with holly green. 
Forth to the woods did the merry mer go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 


Though the mistletoe is a high-born flowering plant, 1 shall 
not enter into any of its botanical details, as it is too well 
known to uire any description. Abundant as this parasite 
is in the midland and southern counties of England, it is not 
known as a native plant very far northwards. It has been 
found sparingly om trees in Scotland, but it cannot be consi- 
dered a truly indigenous p'ant to that country ; or to Ireland, 
where it is only found growing in gardens by cultivation. If 
you wish to see the mistletoe in aif ite beauty and ection, 

‘ou must visit the apple orchards of Hereford, Worcester, 
loucester, Somerset, and Devon shires, whence the Lon- 
don market is supplied with truckloads on the advent of 
Christmas, On the beginning of the month of December, the 
unemployed make raids upon the mistletoe bushes in all «li- 
rections, and many a fine berried holly comes to grief in form- 
ing materials for joy. The very poorest of housekeepers and 
] rs will have their remembrance kept up with sprigs of 
berried holly and the love-inspirin tmistletos ; the poetry of 
the heart is called up on this joyful occasion, for as the bard 
has said— 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


The counties of Hereford and Worcester, however, supply 
perhaps more mistletoe than any other in England. It 
from them that the merry maids of the “ black country,” and 
the “ Lancashire witches” are supplied. Tons of it may be 
seen at Birmingham every year on its way northward. It 
does seem strange that its hold upon our national sympathy 
should continue so long, considering that its use is really only 
derivable from heathen observance. But the popular heart 
treasures up what courts and phil hers despise ; and per- 
haps, if an attempt were made to displace this mystic plant at 
Christmas, it might cause many a domestic if not a general re- 
volution. The drawing-room thinks it vulgar to be there, and 
yet furtively the Aabitues of the drawing-room are found at 
times at farm-houses, and even in the servants’ hall, under this 
mystic plant, In this position the mistletoe is familiar enough 
to all classes of persons, but it is not every one who has 
marked its curious appearance when seen in the woods grow- 
ing as a pendent bush from the mossy branch of an old apple 
tree; nor, so far as | am aware, has it ever been questioned as 
to the mischief it does to trees; but if any one doubts this, let 
him examine tbe limb of any tree upon which the mistletoe 
has established itself, and he will find that the root of this pa- 
rasite insinuates its fibres into the woody substance of the 
tree, and consequently derives its subsistence from the tree. 
The manner in which the mistletoe grows shows distinctly 
that it can only act by crippling the trees on which it grows, 
living on the very juices that are prepared for the support of 
the foster-parent. Young trees on which this parasite is found 
have their bark rugged, their limbs gnarled, and assume an 
antique appearance, Such trees bear small fruit, and more 
abundantly than those that keep up a more vigorous growing 
disposition. Hence this plant on an apple tree answers to 
some extent the effects of pruning, by arresting the develop- 
ment of leaves, which is one of the causes of the production of 
fruit; but its presence on timber trees must be considered in 
the light of an unmitigated pest. The presence of mistletoe in 
orchards seems to be pretty much a question as to whether the 
trees on which it occurs are to be considered as belonging to 
the landlord or the tenant. If to the tenant he most ce ly 
derives benefit from its presence. It is true the trees will wear 
out; but that is a question of time, and it may be truly said 
that they will last out two ordinary leases. The landlord, on 
the other hand, who wishes to see his orchards grow vigor- 
ously, and to descend to his posterity in a healthy state, will 
care little for early fruiting in any quantity. It is, therefore, 
to his interest to have his trees kept clear from this parasite, 
which to him is little better than a weed. 

This curious parasitical shrub is found throughout Europe, 
and in the colder regions of Asia. There are, however, va- 
rious other species, to the number of seventy-six, which have 
been described by botanists. These, however, belong to Lo- 
ranthus, &c., but the white-fruited, or common mistletoe, is 
the only one found in England. 


——_=>— 


ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 


The ministerial papers, and indeed a large number of other 
journals, have uniformly asserted that this brigandage was 
fed, paid, and armed, from Rome; that Rome was its head- 
quarters and its refuge; that it was a Bourbonist scheme to 
maintain a state of trouble and disorder in the southern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, so that the scandal of this condition 
might serve to screen the iniquities of the past rule, and shame 
the severities of the p' They declared that the presence 
of the ex-king at Rome was a powerful support to this infa- 
mous warfare, and they more than hinted that the French 
garrison never lent that aid to its suppression which they 
might or could in their capacity of faithful allies of the king- 
dom of Italy. 

This statement found its way into our own newspapers, and, 
indeed, figured in blue-books. Like most of such sweeping 
charges, it was a mixture of truth and falsehood. There was 
unquestionably imparted to the disturbances of the south such 
aid and encouragement as a baffled party and an exiled court 
could supply either in arms, money, or distinctive rewards. 
The Bourbonists saw very clearly that no more stunning refu- 
tation could be given to the boastful declarations of new Italy, 
than to point to the lawlessness of a vast 
trightful cruelties practised to reduce it to obedience. If the 
press were to revert to the bygone atrocities of King Ferdi- 
nand, what answer could be so meet as to say, “ Look at the 

ilicata! Were whole vill burned to the \d—were 
women and children in our day? 








creed that no peasant should go to his daily labour further! The 
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than a certain distance from his dwelling, or that no peasant’s 


wife, sister, or child, should carry to him the food for his hum- 
ble meal?” With such rebutting as these did the ex- 
iled party meet all the accusations of their opponents. 

To assert, however, that brigan had its whole source or 
origin here, was totally untrue. Indeed, were it the fact, what 
would have been easier than repression? If the brigands is- 
sued from Rome, and Rome alone, an army of eighty thousand 
men could have drawn a cordon inst them across the en- 
tire peninsula, where sach sentinel would have been within 
hail of hia neighbour. Zighty thousand soldiers might cer- 
tainly have prevented the issue of four hundred ill-armed and 
undisciplined mountaineers. If Rome had been the centre of 
this insurrectionary movement, how was it that the whole Ca- 
pitanata swarmed with brigands, and that Pillone carried his 
ravages to within a few miles of Naples? If, in a word, the 
movement were as despicable in num orgsaisation, and 
col as it was asserted to be, why could a arger army 
than Wellington led at Waterloo not suffice to crush it? These 
are questions which each Iialian asked of his neighbour, and it 
was the difficulty thus indicated that called for this special 
commission. 

Brigandage is a very ancient institution in the south ot 
Italy. Every age and every government have known it. To 
a people estranged from i with the civilised world, 
with few roads, and those of the very worst—indisposed to 
labour, reckless of lives that had little to cheer them, and cre- 
dulously relying on the powers of the Church to absolve them 
from all consequences in the next world—such a mode of live- 
lihood did not present many repugnant features. There was 
about it, too, a false air of heroism, which, to a highly imagi- 
native and vainglorious race, has a attraction. These 
same exacted a deference from their honester equals, 
that the habits of the medigval barons. They were the 
terror of the country round them, and there black mail was 
paid with a ey unknown in the payment of govern- 
ment imposts. Their fondness for titles,and their assumption 
of military rank, show how these men prized social emineace, 
and what store they set upon those claims which exalted them 
above their fellows. Antonelli stipulated with the French ge- 
neral sent to confer with him, for the , and, s' still, 
the uniform ofa colonel! Chiavone, it is said, holds com- 
mission of a major-general. 

Brigan , in a word, was a pursuit which offered very at- 
tractive dazzling rewards, and no wonder is it that it 
should appeal successfully to those whose daily lives were 
lives of misery and want. Last of all, it brought no stigma of 
shame on those who followed it. They suffered nothing in 
fame or oe. They lived heroes, and, if died on 
the scaffold, they died martyrs. the bold, 
the daring, and the energetic; the men, in fact, who, under a 
happier system, would have constituted the distinguished per- 
sons of the neighbourhood. They were such as preferred peril 
to daily drudgery, and were willing to risk life, rather than 
lower it to the condition of a servitude. Such was the mode 
of reasoning, such the explanations, which every traveller in 
the Abruzzi will have heard over and over again from the lips 
of peasants. In the one single fact that it entailed no dis- 
honour on him who followed it, no shame nor = on his 
family or relations, lay its chief mischief. Asin Ireland, where 
what are called agrarian crimes attach no infamy to him who 
commits them, the brigandage of Italy carries with it no legacy 
of discredit and dishonour. It is this which makes its sup- 
Ss not the act of an age nor an army, but the great po- 

itical problem of | a whole people. It is not that 
four hundred ds have found occupation for an army of 
eighty thousand; but that a people who sympathise with bri- 
gandage, who submit with patience to its exactions, and who 
eel a sort of triumph in its successes—who its exer- 
cise as the struggle of poverty with riches—the duel between 
destitution and affluence—would rather aid it, succour it, and 
screen it, than help a government to suppress it. This is the 
reason why all attempts to exterminate it have proved fai- 
lures. The State has not been able to bring that it on 
the crime which is the chief agent in repression. The Cala- 
brese peasant screens the brigand, as the Tipperary man con- 
ceals the bape = 

Probably no Italian government before the present day ever 
seriously contemplated dealing with brigandage. It is no part 
of our task to inquire whether, even now, the attempt would 
have been made if brigan had not presented itself as the 
agent of a political party. it is, the system has rendered 
Southern Italy ungovernable. Life and property are no longer 
secure, and Africa itself is a safer land for the traveller than 
certain districts of the Terra di Lavoro. The exactions of bri- 
gandage, not satisfied with ae law, have gone 
so far as to outrage and insult the law. But a few weeks ago, 
a person of high station and wealth was arrested within a few 
miles of Naples; and his ransom—fixed at the sum of nigh 
three thousand pounds sterling—was demanded formally at 
the bank, and paid over to one of the emissaries of the band, 
just as if the matter had been an ordinary commercial 





on. 

It is absurd to speak of government- where such atrocities 
exist unpunished. Proprietors in the south would no more 
presume to visit their estates than they would undertake an 
excursion among the Scioux or the Mandans. Only to the ex- 
tent of a few | outside the capital, can safety be said to 
exist ; and yet in the face of all this, we are gravely told that 
brigands in the Neapolitan provinces are not over four hun- 
dred in number, and that even these are “as deficient in arms 
as in courage, and too contemptible to be called adversaries by 
the soldiers of the royal army.” 

It has been assumed from the first—it is not easy to say why 
—that the whole force and means of brigandage ought to be 
disparaged and ridiculed by the press. of frankly de- 
claring that the evil was one of magnitude, the journals have 
pretended to regard it as insignificant and contemptible, the 
— manifestation of an interval of trouble and confusion, 

utno more. Let us, however, remember that brigand is 
at y= ye oom th which ee —- ang 
to , Some not very creditably, nor v oyally. it- 
ness what occurred on the restoration of eo Bentoens, when 
Amato, sent to negotiate 

at that time ravaged La Puglia, not only pledged himself that 
the past should be and med, but that the band 
should be admitted into the 8 service, and should have 
suitable pay, and be treated as a royal regiment. The terms 
were accepted, and Vanderelli, with his men, marched into 
Foggia to surrender and take the oath of allegiance. No 
sooner, however, had they piled their arms, than the troops 
opened a deadly fire upon them, and in a few minutes the 
d was d with their corpses—not a man es- 





—_— 

f the Bourbons, therefore, now employ the brigands as their 
partisans, it is not that the traditinac of thelr own dealings 
with them are either honourable or very promising; but, on 
ead, perhaps the balance of is pretty equal. 





brigands haye as often taken up arms against, as for, 


a - ———— 
“their friends,” the royalists. Itis noteworthy, however, thy 


with Vanderelli, whose band | be 
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when the country fell into the hands of France, the agents 4 

the Empire were as much disposed “ to treat” with brigandag 

as ever were the Italians themselves, of whatsoever party 

Antonelli, a native of a little hrs A not far from 

was held of consequence enough to be made the subject of x. 
ions in which all the rights of an equal were extended y 

m by the French envoy. 

That it may not be supposed that the treachery of the Bow. 
bons was a weapon peculiar to power, it is right to record ho, 
a celebrated band which long held the country between Sem, 
and Aspromonte, intimated their wish for submission, 
ae that, as their chiefs desired, it might be made g 
night, and not in the face of the assembled populace. A oe. 
tain house was fixed on, and thither the syndic and the golp 
nel of the gendarmerie, a Frenchman named Gérard, repairg 
at an appointed time. The four or five brigand captains wen 
equally punctual, but instead of at once acceding to the tera; 
of which they themselves had made the conditions, they eg. 
tered into tedious and frivolous details, discussing a @ 
matters purely hypothetical. The dispute, as was in 
waxed warm. Ata signal given, the bandits, who were ney 
surrounded the house and massacred the syndic, the cog. 
mander, and all his staff. This atrocity, be it remarked, 
never punished. The terror it spread far and near 
every one, and, for a considerable time, made the 
masters of the whole district. Manhés decreed that the 
where the bloody treachery occurred should be razed to the 
ground, but he was not obeyed. He went to the king, an 
asked what penalty should exacted from the populati 
“ Do whatever you think fit,” said Murat, “ but do it in per. 
son, and after having yourself inquired into all the facts.” 

Manhés set out for the village, where the “ fanfarre” of hi 
trumpets alone gave token of his approach, and the trembling 
inhabitants saw him enter, stern and dark-browed as » 
avenging angel. As he traversed the piazza, he saw that ther 
hung from the trees, several human heads, half blackened ané 
bloody, and these, he was told, were the wengnanees executed 
upon the family to whom the house had belonged. Manhy 
turned away in disgust, and for twenty-four hours shut him. 
self up alone in his room to meditate on the punishment to & 
inflic He summoned next day the whole population 
the piazza, and they came in vast numbers; scarcely a ma 
was absent. He harangued them at length; and, in terms the 
most cutting and offensive, he arraigned them as men equally 
destitute of courage and honour. “ Not one of you,” he said, 
“is guiltless, not one shall be spared.” The terror may be 
imagined that followed such words as these. And now hebit 
upon a penalty which not even the Pope himself would hay 
dared to enforce. “1 ordain,” cried he, in a voice of thunder, 
“that every church in Serra be closed, and that every pries 
leave this village and retire to Maida! Your children shall 
be born and no baptism await them, and your aged shall die 
without the sacrament, neither shall you escape to other yil- 
lages or other lands, you shal! live on here isolated, outcastsof 
God and man, and that one of you who shall be seen 
the bounds of this spot shall be shot down like a wolf!” 

He left the city with his escort after this terrible denuncis- 
tion ; but he had not gone many miles, when he found the way 
beset by the whole population, who, dressed in white, bare 
foot, and kneeling, besought him, with cries of agony, to have 
pity onthem. “ Kill us aye will, but let us not perish ever- 

ingly!” Manhes turned away, inexorable, and spurred his 
horse to the gallop. Strange as it may seem, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the very highest of the clergy, and the interfer- 
ence of even princes of the Church, the sentence was executed, 
and every priest left the village. The was, 1 
crowned with a complete success. The people of Serra rose 
en masse, and gave chase to the brigands. It was war to the 
knife, without pity and without quarter, and it never ceased 
until the last robber was slain or dead of hun, The inter- 
dict was then removed, and from that day forth these villagers 
have been their own defenders, nor has a soldier ever been 
sent to protect them. 

There is a very remarkable similarity between the time 
and circumstances in which Manhes acted thus, and those of 
our own day, wherein Cialdini commanded in the south ; and 
not less striking is the resemblance in the character of the 
two men. Stern soldiers both of them—severe, } samy - and 
immovable. It is only the scene of the brigandage that is 
changed, for when Ferdinand the First conspired in Sicily the 
war was in Calabria. Now that Francis the Second inhabits 
Rome, it is in the Terra de Lavoro and the Abruzzi that the 
scourge 1s to be found. Of how little progress Italy can boast 
in the road of civilization and legality since the commence 
ment of the present century, this very parallel is the proof; 
for here we have the self-same pestilence and the self-same re 
pression that we witnessed more than fifty years ago. The 
same baseness and the same crime, the same insecurity, and 
the same severities. The frequent changes of government in 
Southern Italy have favoured this downward tendency; for, 
with the fall of each, came an interregnum of disorder 
turbulence, when the jails gave up their prisoners, and the 
robber bands got recruited from the lowest classes of the peo- 
ple. In these struggles the y of least power never scru- 
pled to avail itself of such aid as even brigandage could offer, 
and this alone served to elevate the brigand into a position of 
political importance, and to dignify him with a station & 
which he had no real pretension. “ej has many royalists— 
many faithful and attached friends of the old monarchy— 
many men of honourable fidelity to the throne, around which 
their fathers and grandfathers stood as defenders—but she has 
no La Vendée; that is to say, there is no vast region in which 
the sentiments of loyalty to » sovereign are as an element of 
faith and a religious belief. There is not in Italy, as there 
once was in , & great area in which the exiled king was 
still recognised as the true sovereign, and where all the power 
of his enemies was deemed the accidental tyranny of usurpers. 
With all his remoteness from the great centre of political illu- 
mination, the Vendean peasant knew what he was fighting 
for, and felt that the blood of St. Louis demanded an expi 
tion. It is not to be supposed that the Calabrian or Abruzzese 
does this. A few, and a very few, of those in arms affect to 

i of the Bourbons; but the greater number are 85 
indifferent who rules the realm as to whom may be the Tycoon 
of Japan. 

A great impulse was eeeienaite given to the latter 
brigandage of Italy by the difficulty in which the government 
succeeding to the Garibaldian expedition found itself with re- 

to the liberated prisoners. As Garibaldi advanced, the 
jails were all broken open, and the accused and the guilty 
were alike indiscriminately set free. ‘The State could scarcely 
accept the services of such men, and what were the men 
to do? If honest labour were denied there was no other 
road but the road of crime. When Cipriano della Gala pre 
sented himself to the authorities—a well-known nepenne 
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and of proved courage—he to be employed against 
brigan Th t officials, instead of employing 
ane sependeetel him to jail. From that hour forth, every 
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felon took to the high road. Excluded from all hope 
of pardun, they accepted lives of peril, as the last and only is- 

e left them. 

Oe the disbanded soldiers of the late royal army no fu- 
ture was p ; at least none that could in any way be 
palatable to them. Accustomed to lives of indolence and ease, 
either in distant detachments or garrison duty, they frankly 
owned that they had no fancy for service under a nine so 
fond of fighting, and who was actually capable of “ leading 
them against the Austrians ;” not to add that the discipline 
of the northern army was more severe, and the pay smaller. 
To men of this stamp, brigandage appealed very forcibly. Of 
course it will always be a debatable question to what extent 
fidelity to the late king had a share in these motives, and one 
must expect two very different answers from the opposed 

isans. The t probability, however, is, that very few 
thought of anything but subsistence. 

To listen to the descriptions given of these wretched crea- 
tures by the officers of the royal army, is to believe them in 
the lowest state of destitution and want. Covered with rags, 
pale with famine, scarcely able to craw] from debility, it seems 
almost a barbarous cruelty to hunt down to death, objects so 
contemptible and so unequal to all resistance. This is not, 
however, the picture which the press presents of them; nor 
is it at all like the swaggering insolent-looking fellow who 

es the streets of Rome to-day, and to-morrow is heard 
of in the Terra di Lavoro. The truth probably lies between 
the two statements or rather it embraces both; brigandage 
bas its well-fed, well-clothed, and well-equipped followers, as 
also its poor-looking, squalid, and starving followers. It is no 
more limited to a class than it is confined to one political 
party. The syndic of one village, the curate of another, the 
tax-collector of a third, will have a son, a brother, or a brother- 
in-law, a bandit, and will see the government proclamation 
denouncing him on the wall before his window. Familiarised 
to brigandage by long habit—with ears that have listened to 
bandit adventures from childhood—he has no very great 
horror of the career, though he has a lively fear of what it 
may lead to. When the ministerial despatch reaches him to 
say that the “ Seventy-fourth Regiment of the Line will des- 
patch Company B of eighty-eight men, under command of 
Captain Annibale Almaforte, for whose billet and rations he 
will duly provide in his village, giving them, besides, all such 
aid and assistance as lie in his power to discover the haunts 
and exterminate the persons who compose the band of brig- 
ands under a chief called Crocco, or Stoppa, or Ninco Nanco,” 
the zeal and alacrity he will lend to his task may be imagined 
if the aforesaid leader be his own brother or his son—ay, or 
even his cousin or his schoolfellow ! 

The unfortunate Piedmontese official sent down south to 
administer the affairs of some small town, to investigate its 
municipal accounts, and to restore some show of order to its 
finances, invariably writes back to Turin an entreaty that he 
may be recalled, and a representation that he is so thwarted, 
opposed, blinded, and deceived, that he is sure to fail in his 
mission. The minister’s table is said to be covered with such 
applications from men eager to get back to subordinate sta- 
tions which they had filled with credit, rather than jeopardise 
character and reputation by the attempt to exercise authorit 
where all around are pledged to mislead and betray them. it 
is, I am informed, to the wide prevalence of this spirit, irre- 
concilable with all law and order, that the report of the Com- 
mission on Brigandage is principally addressed. The fact that 
brigandage is not a disease, but the symptom of a disease, is 
now apparent enough ; the root of the malady lies not in des- 
titution, or poverty, or isolation, or ignorance, or disloyalty, 
but in the rottenness which all these corrupting influences 
have produced in a people whose civilisation was never so 
much as attempted, and whose Christianity never rose above 
adebtor and creditor account with their Creator—so many 
penances for so many peculations—so many masses for 80 
many murders! 

It is a slow process to change the hearts of a people. The 
commission hope much from railroads, from schools, and from 
general prosperity, and these are the only true and intelligent 
means of meeting the difficulty; but whether they will soon 
avail or not, Italy will indisputably have the benefit of a sys- 
tem which has abolished like evils elsewhere, and the time 
may not be remote when honourable labour will be found as 
profitable as highway robbery, and when even the Calabrian 
peasant may discover “ honesty to be the best policy.” 


—EEE 


NEW LABOURS FOR LANCASHIRE. 


Any one who has visited the towns of Lancashire is able 
for ever afterwards to conjure up the most gloomy vision of a 
human dwellin ypieee. The phrase “a hive of industry,” 
however pine ne: e to the closely packed population and ‘its 
incessant labour, is unhappy in one sense, for the Northern 
towns are the last to be compared with anything that posses- 
sesorder or beauty of construction. The capital of cotton, 
Manchester itself, though glorying in gigantic warehouses 
erected during the Jast few years, with much seeking after ar- 
chitectural effect, is not a city which can put forth any claim 
to comeliness. The view from a distance—which consists of 
anintinity of smoking chi ys. and nothing else—hardly 
does injustice to the irregular and grimy streets which the vi- 
titor finds on entering. But if the metropolis is homely, what 
are the minor towns? Theplaces which are more exclusively 
a are even more gloomy and unsightly than Man- 
chester. Built in a hurry, of such materials as could be found 
near the spot, their dingy brick, which seems penetrated with 
damp and coaldust, es the factory and the dwelling house 
equally hideous. Unha pily, the general character of these 
towns cannot be altered. tton-mills, with their towering 
stories and long rows of windows, cannot be made pictur- 
esque, and as the builders have chosen to put the people in al- 
leys more or less crooked, so they must remain. But some- 
thing may be done for both utility and art, and the Govern- 
ment have wisely sought to mitigate the present distress in 

hire by works which will make the great towns ot the 
north a little more attractive and much more habitable. 

It was a strange result of a population being e in 
one enormous trade, that in the days of prenpadiey hardly 
anything could be done for the improvement of the places 








where so much wealth was earned. While cotton was the | having been 


sole thought of all classes, there was no time or inclination to 
inquire whether the happiness of life would be advanced by a 
greater attention to the principles of construction and by bet- 
\er sanitary arrangements. The towns spread and spread, as 
enterprise and capital moved them; one factory after another 
Tose, and became the focus of a number of poor dwellings run 
Up without plan, and under insufficient municipal control. A 
good deal hus been done in two or three places, but as a 
tal rule the Lancashire towns are ill-built, ill-paved. ill 
, and in every way calculated to lower the bodily and 
= oa of the populations which are crowded within 
w 


Anxious at this time to mitigate the distress of the factory 
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people by giving them employment, and wishing, at the same 
time, to their work of permanent value, the Home-office 
in April last commissioned Mr. Rawlinson, the civil engineer, 
to visit the principal towns in the cotton manufacturing dis- 
trict, and to communicate with the corporate and other local 
authorities of those towns. The instructions of Sir G. Grey 
were to the effect that Mr. Rawlinson should “ proceed to in- 
spect such towns and their suburbs, and ascertain the charac- 
ter of the drainage, the quantity and the quality of the water 
suppfied, the condition of the streets, the provisions made for 
eae and pleasure-grounds for the recreation of the inhabit- 
ants, and the general sanitary arrangements of each locality.” 
He was to form an opinion as to “ what works of utility, pro- 
fit, or ornament,” might be executed, and to make in each case 
an estimate of the cost of such works. He was then to lay his 
8 tions upon these points before the local authorities, and 
explain the beneficial results which might be obtained “both 
in the improvement of the towns and in the employment of 
the distressed operatives at a fair rate of wages, which latter is 
the immediate and pressing object for which works of this na- 
ture are mainly to be undertaken.” 

Mr. Rawlinson has lost no time in setting about the task 
intrusted to him by the Government. The principal towns 
of the district have been visited by him during the last three 
weeks, and in his report he gives a short summary of what has 
been done and what remains to be done in these busy but 
neglected centres of population. Thus, at Ashton-under-Lyne 
the waterworks and the market pay good dividends, and 
“there are nublic sewers, and many of the streets are formed 
and paved.” But main sewerage, additional water supply, a 
Creed ne and street improvements might be undertaken 
with advantage and not cost more than £40,000. In Black- 
burn we are told that “a portion of the borough has been 
sewered. Many streets have been formed and paved; but 
there is a considerable length of main sewering remaining to 
be completed, and many streets require to be formed and 
paved.” This sentence might do for a description of a Lan- 
cashire town in general. Oldham “ main sewers are re- 
quired, street improvements and a public park.” Some £100,- 
000 may be advantageously expended. At Glossop there is 
“no general system of main sewerage or drainage.” In Roch- 
dale “ main sewers are required; streets and roads may be 
improved.” At Stockport “ main sewers require to be com- 
pleted, streets and roads to be formed, YT" and paved, 
and the river requires to be cleansed.” It is satisfactory to 
state that everywhere the Government proposals were received 
by the authorities with the test will, and that com- 
mittees have been appointed to inquire and report on the sub- 
ject,—a ow. precaution, since, as Mr. Rawlinson took 
pains to inform them, “ all works undertaken must be devised, 
superintended, executed, and paid for by the several loca! au- 
thorities.” 

This plan of employing the disengaged factory hands, if 
once brought into action, may do much not only to relieve 
distress, but to change for the better all the towns in which it 
is applied. Good drainage, well-paved streets, plenty of wa- 
ter, are of the first necessity for the improvement of these 
places, and if the corporations go further, and establish parks 
and pleasure-grounds, they will certainly confer a lasting bene- 
fit on a population which has sensibly suffered from the want 
of fresh air and bodily exercise. The only doubt which pre- 
sents itself re is the capacity of the factory hands for the 
ruder work digging. or of carrying burdens, and on this 
point one of Mr. Rawlinson’s reports contains matter that is 
very reassuring. He says,—‘ Many of the cotton operatives 
are now at work for wages, 3d. per hour, spade and barrow 
Jabour, levelling land and excavating foundations. ; 
The only complaint made to me was that they ‘ were not al- 
lowed to work all day;’ they would ‘ far rather work than sit 
stewing in the schools.’ I examined some of the men’s hands; 
they had been blistered ; but — did not care for this; the 
blisters soon get weli. I remarked to one gang, ‘ 8ome people 
say you cannot do out-door work.’ The reply was, ‘ But 
we both can and will if we have the chance.’” He then goes 
on to say that “with legitimate work, proper tools, regular 
working hours, reasonable pay, and efficient teaching ol w 
perintendence, more than a moiety of all the men out of werk 
will in one month be enabled to execute as good work and 
earn wages as well as any out-door labourers in Great Bri- 
tain.” If this be the case the sooner the public works reoom- 
mended by the Government are begun the better it will be 
both for Lancashire and the nation. It may be that this tem- 
jae 4 distress may even be the means of giving a stronger 

ily condition to the people of the northern towns, by en- 
gaging them for some months in rougher and more healthy 
work.— Times, May 21. 





shaaienstitie 
A BARBAROUS ABOLITION WAR. 

The government is entering on a system of warfare, which, 
if isted in, will lead to results shocking to humanity. We 
refer to the wanton destruction of private property, and the 
arming of the n to cut the throats of their masters. As 
an example of what we mean, take the following, which is the 
most recent case of the kind that has come to our knowledge. 
It is well known that General Hunter is engaged in raising 
negro regiments. By the last advices from Hilton Head we 
learn that he has just caused a raid into the rice swamps near 
Beaufort for the purpose of getting negroes for a new regi- 
ment. The expedition, under the command of Culonel Mont- 
gomery, of the Second South Carolina, proceeded up the Coo- 
saw river with several steamers, effected a landing with litue 
difficulty, and made ——— haul of a Ey ce Sy tee 
negroes—enough to a whole regiment. , all might 
be considered regular by those who justify the Mactan ow 
slaves against their masters. But what can the most thorough- 
going abolitionist say to the accompanying vandalism? Col- 
onel me brought back with him on his steamers, 
with his cargo of negroes, “ any t of household furni- 
ture.” This vast amount of furniture was the trophy of the 
sacking and burning of fifty dwelling houses belonging to private 
owners. “ After g every house,” says the narrator, an 
admiring abolitionist, “ known to belong to some notorious 
rebel, Colonel Montgomery set fire to it, and under its light 
fell back to his boats, embarking his men gad prepety. y 
daylight this morning (June 4) he lay anchored off Beaufort, 

absent not quite twenty-four hours.” 

This, be it noted, is not an isolated instance of barbarous 
atrocity; it isan example of what the administration is be- 
ginning to do of set perpose and on reflection. One of the 





abolition organs, in extolling the system last evening, boasted | Niagara 


that there are already thirty thousand blacks under arms, and 
said: “ Their v presence appeals to the slaves on rebel 
plantations, dad ther perfect familiarity with southern ways 
makes them of infinite service in the work of destruction, which is 
@ partof the duty of such expeditions,” By the usages of civil- 
ized war private property on land is never destroved in wan- 
tonness, or for the mere infliction of mischief. Commanders 








subsist their forces on the enemy; but even this is 
expediency that Gen. Scott, when in Mexico, 
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drew no supplies from the enemy except such as he paid for. 
But “ the work of destruction,” over which demoniacal abo- 
litionists gloat; the sacking and burning of all private dwell- 
ings belonging to the enemy, is the very wantonness of bar- 
barism, and a stigma upon the character of the government 
that tolerates it. When the British, in the last war, burnt the 
national Capitol the whole country cried out against it as an 
outrage on civilization. Every part and feature of the system 
now introduced by Mr. Lincoln has formerly been protested 
against and denounced by our government as violating the 
laws of war. In the last war, the British stirred up the In- 
dians on our frontiers to fight against us, as Mr. Lincoln is 
stirring up the negroes to fight against the South. Mr. Ma- 
dison’s messages at the period show in what light this atrocity 
was regarded and the measures he felt himself compelled to 
adopt in retaliation. Private property was in some few cases 
destroyed ; see in what terms that wise, enlightened President 
spoke of this class of outrages: “ Our enemy,” he said, “ has 
avowed his purpose of trampling on the usages of civilized 
warfare, and given earnest of it in the plunder and destruc- 
tion of private property.” Have the laws of nations changed 
within the last fifty years? Has the world been relapsing into 
the old barbarism and ferocity, that the American government 
ed pret mer upon system, what it half a century ago pro- 

tested against as flagrant violations of the rules of civilized 

warfare ? 

For us to violate the laws of war as interpreted and insisted 
upon by our own government is more impolitic in this war than 
it could possibly be in any other. If a foreign war be so ma- 
naged that the enemy continues to harbour resentment after 
its close, the mischief is comparatively small. But the civil 
war in which we are engaged fails entirely, unless it results in 
the restoration of amicable relations between the parties 
to it. It is a war for the restoration of the Union. 
Subjugation is not union. Extermination is not union. 
To make a desert and call it is not to restore 
the Union. To convert the South into a Poland or a 
Hungary would not restore the Union, but would necessarily 
transform our government into a despotism to make it strong 
enough to govern discontented and recalcitrant provinces, in- 
habited by a numerous people of extraordinary political and 
military talents. The tendency of the present system is not 
at all to cow the South, but only to sting it into rage. Under 
the stimulus of exasperation men will sacrifice more, endure 
longer, and fight with more desperate determination than 
when they feel that nothing has been done against them but 
what the laws of war allow. Mr. Lincoln, by such measures, 
is strengthening the rebels morally a great deal more than he 
is weakening them physically. 

The tendency of the system which Mr. Lincoln is now in- 
augurating is toward the utter extermination of the negro race 
in the South. De Tocqueville long ago predicted that when- 
ever slavery should reach its crisis on this continent the white 
race would exterminate the black in self-preservation. The 
condition into which things are hastening bids fair to vindi- 
cate De Tocqueville’s sagacity. We may threaten retalia- 
tion for han: or re-enslaving our negro soldiers; but all 
such threats will be set at naught. All the negro soldiers cap- 
tured by the South will be ie examples of to strike terror 
into the slaves. But if, despite this terrible severity, there 
shall be symptoms of a general uprising of the slaves, it will 
be met by relentless extermination. In such an internecine 
contest, it is not doubtful which race will prevail. But the 
world will stand aghast at the spectacle presented when mat- 
ters come to that pass, and the t powers will interpose in 
the interest of humanity. sguided negrophilism thus 
threatens the extermination of the negro race; and the aboli- 
tionism which appeals to the sympathy of foreign nations, to 
ward off intervention, is the most likely of anything to bring 
it.—N. ¥. World, June 10. 


a 
RESULTS OF THE CANAL CONVENTION. 


The National Canal Convention that met at Chicago on the 
2d inst., has adjourned, after a two-days’ session, having 
ppointed a committee to look after 
the interests the Convention was intended to promote. In 
one respect the Convention was a great success. There was 
really a national representation of interests there. The 
City of St. Louis and the City of St. Paul on the far-off 
Mississippi, had numerous and able del ions sent, 
and so had the ~ of Portland, the City of ton, 
of New York, and the City of Oswego, on the remote 
Atlantic and Lake coasts. And all the large cities be- 
tween—Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, &c.—sent representatives 
to take part in the important deliberations. In most cases, 
the Boards of Trade of the several cities undertook to act in 
appointing members to the Convention, but in many other 
cases municipal authorities sent delegates; and a great many 
prominent politicians were present voluntarily, because of 
their general interest in the subject to be considered by the 
Convention. Upon the whole, while it was a “ mixed Com- 
mission” as well as a voluntary one, it was a very full and fair 
representation of the opinions and wishes of the country in 


contemplated. A very great concourse of persons was drawn 
about the Convention, ee a deep interest in it, and a 
quite emphatic popular approval. 

But notwithstanding the intrinsic strength of the Conven- 
tion as a representation of national interests and its otherwise 
favourable surroundings, we are sorry to feel that the moral 
¢ffect of its sessions will be somewhat weakened by the exci- 
ting political and military events that occurred at Chicago si- 
muitaneously therewith, and, for the time and subsequently, 
took preced in the popular mind over all other transac- 
tions. The public lost sight of one of the most respectable 
and influential Conventions that has assembled in the country 
for years, and only mame yy? that — the past —s 
news) T was suppressed at Chicago itary power, and, 
omuid ensiboment inat threatened cmieuay the peace of a city, 
if not of a State, was restored by the President to its rights! 
We must refer, therefore, briefly to the Canal Convention that 
has been crowded so completely from view. 

There was developed at the Convention diverse and rival 
interests, as might have been expected. © interests de- 
sired only the construction of a ship canal to unite the Missis- 
sippi River and the lakes. Others desired a like canal from 
Michigan City (on the southeast corner of Lake Michigan) to 
Toledo, on 





e Erie. Others desired a like canal around 
Falls. And cthers desired the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal, so as to pass ships from the Hudson to Lake Erie. 
It is easy to see how the A’ c and lake cities would divide 
on these various projects. Oswego and the New-England ci- 
ties would favour the Niagara Canal chiefly, while Buffalo and 
New-York would prefer the Erie Enlargement. And so of 
the other projects. 

The Convention could not, of course, exclude any of the 
works mentioned from its resolutions of indorsement ; and 
yet it could name but one project specifically for distinct and 


regard to the great works of internal improvement that are 
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unqualified approval, and that is the canal to connect the Missis- 
sippi River web the Lakes. And this fact really presents the 
only absolute unity of the Convention—the only scheme upon 
which the interests at work can go before Congress with any 
hope of success in obtaining National aid. 

The resolutions declare in general terms for Ship Canals be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Lakes, and »etween the 
Lakes and the Atlantic.—N. Y. Times, June 8. 


——_—_—_.>—___—_—— 


A BRITISH CONSUL SUPERSEDED. 
Letters Patent Revoking Exequatur of George Moore, Her Brit- 
annie Majesty's Consul at Richmond. 


Jerrerson Davis, President of the Confederate States of 
America. 

To al whom it may concern : 

Whereas, George Moore, Esquire, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul for the port of Richmond, and State of Virginia, (duly 
cognised by the Hzrequatur issued by a former Government, 
which was, at the time of issue, the duly authorised agent for 
that purpose of the State of Virginia), did recently assume 
to act as Consul for a place other than the city of Richmond, 
and a State other than the State of Virginia, and was, there- 
upon, on the 20th day of February last, 1863, requested by the 
Secretary of State to submit to the Department of State his 
Consular Commission, as well as any other authority he ma 
have received to act in behalf of the Government of H. B. M., 
before further correspondence could be held with him as H. 
M.’s Consul at the port of Richmond: and whereas, the said 
George Moore has lately, without acceding to said request, 
entered into correspondence, as H. M.’s Consul, with the Sec- 
retary of War of these Confederate States, thereby disregard- 
ing the legitimate authority of this Government, 

“hese, therefore, are to declare that I do no longer recog- 
nize the said George Moore as H. B. M.’s Consul in any part 
of these Confederate States, nor permit bim to exercise or en- 
joy any of the functions, powers or privileges allowed to the 
nm of Great Britain. And I do wholly revoke and annul 
any zequatur heretofore given to the said George Moore, b 
the Government which was formerly authorized to grant suc 
Exequatur as agent of the State of Virginia, and do declare the 
said Hrequatur to be absolutely null and void from this day 
forward. 

In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made 

atent, and the seal of the Confederate States of America to 
herewith affixed. 


Given under my hand this 5th day of June, in the year of| apace over the versatile and not-strongly-principled Greek 


our Lord, 1863. Jerrerson Davis. 
By the President: J. P. Bensamrn, Sec’y of State. 
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ENGLAND'S INTERFERENCE ON THIS CONTINENT. 








This extract from a leading article in the NV. Y. Times, of | ing in the streets of Berlin, that half the Lower Chamber was 


Wednesday last, is briefly commented upon in an editorial. 
“ There is not a respectable nation in Europe that sympa- 


thizes with France in her invasion of Mexico, except so far as 


it tends to give European Powers a new foothold on the American 
Continent, and break down the great and growi 


caused England and Spain to suffer France to go on alone with 
her scheme of conquest in Mexico. Had the French army 


been unsuccessful before Puebla and forced to evacuate the | CoBtempt for the whole system of representative government, 


country, we should have heard no more of European inter- 
ference in our affairs, or elsewhere on this continent; butnow 
there is danger, that with French progress in Mexico, the ori- 


ginal parties to the tripartite coalition against that country — 


may swing back to their first position and be incited to at- 
tempt the regulation of American affairs generally.” 





ON EXHIBITION. 
R. GIGNOUX’S 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DBSIGN. 
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G C. DE ——_y py Ay ae Baltisvore, 1000 in killed and wounded, the loss on the Southern side 
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No. 60 East Turrty-rourta 8r. 
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power of the House and the President's authority—King William has pro- 
United States. This was the original basis of the tripartite|rogued the Parliament. Thus, to use the expression of an 
coalition against Mexico, and this is the principal motive that | English contemporary, “the quarrel goes on, without coming 


tion—a feeble effort to substitute a Resolution in favour of 
neutrality, for one urging the duty and expediency of 
recognizing the South—herein is comprised all that 
needs be recorded concerning this affair. It is possible, 
however, that Mr. Roebuck may bring on an interesting debate 
in the House of Commons on this grave matter, for he gave 
notice on the 29th ult. of his inteation to bring it forward at 
an early day, Lord Robert Montagu, a Conservative, formally 
intimating his intention to meet, with an Amendment, Mr. 
Roebuck’s proposal to “address the Crown.” In the mean- 
while discussion in the newspapers over the whole subject of 
North and South, which had lately slumbered, is renewed 
again—the tidings of Stonewall Jackson’s death having 
aroused a considerable amount of feeling. Still, we 
perceive no sign whatever of change in the settled 
policy of the Government. Admiral Wilkes’s pro- 
ceedings in the West Indies cause some excitement, 
especially among the blockade-runners, and it is rumoured 
that the Danish authorities are beginning to feel annoyed at that 
enterprising commander using the island of St. Thomas as 
though it were his central police station.—The proceedings in 
Parliament, which re-assembled on the 28th ult., have been 
unimportant, though a division, on that evening, upon a minor 
contract question that chanced to take a personal and party 
turn, shows how nearly the Whigs and Conservatives are ba- 
lanced. Mr. Gladstone only carried his point by a majority 
of fourteen, in a House of nearly four hundred voters.—We re- 
gret to learn that Lord Palmerston was kept away by illness. 





Affairs on the European Continent. 
Again the extension of the revolutionary conflict in Poland 
is reported ; and again we hear of a variety of battles, upon 
testimony on which no one relies. Neither is diplomacy more 
successful in its interposition; sword and pen continue to be 
simultaneously wielded—Once more it is stated, that those 
difficulties have been smoothed away,which have kept the young 
Prince of Denmark standing so long on the lowest step of the 
Throne of Greece. Nor is it too soon. Anarchy has been creeping 


mind, since the day when our young sailor-Prince was wisely 
warned-off from the possession. 

Were the Prussians as lively and excitable as the Greeks, 
one might expect to hear at any moment that there was fight- 


under arrest, or that the foolish old King was dethroned and 
in exile. The Chamber and the Ministers having been in 
collision—the latter refusing to submit to the rules of the 


toa head.” But his Majesty shows such utter and provoking 


that the “ head” may suddenly be reached. Surely this branch 
of the great Germanic race is long-suffering beyond mea- 


In France, there is a revival of political excitement, 
Monsieur de Persigny, Minister of the Interior, having bun- 
gled greatly in the endeavour to thwart M. Thiers and the Op- 
position candidates for election to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Imperialism has been hitherto successful in preaching liberal 
views, while practising a stringent despotism. But the contrast 
between word and deed has been at last so definitely marked, 
that a reaction hasoccurred. Among the workmen, Persigny 
has been christened Persignac, an allusion to Polignac, the 
Minister of Charles X., which has some slight significance. 


North and South. 
Particulars of an assault on Port Hudson, by General 
Banks's army, on the 27th ult., have come to hand since our 
last issue. The Federals were repulsed, with a loss of about 


being set down vaguely at 600. Three U. 8. negro regiments 
took part in the action; are highly lauded by the Commander 
himself; extravagantly so by certain correspondents of the 





Marriep.—In this City. 
by the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., Rosie Untacke, Esq 
Law, eldest son of Andrew 


timer Archibald, Esq., her Majesty's Consul for New York. 





MARRIED.—At St. John’s, C. E., on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., by | have prevented any shrinking from the post of danger, had 


-, Barrister-| there been any disposition to shirk. But there is so little 
at-Law, of St. John, N. B., to Jutta CLARissa, eldest daughter of 
8. 


the Rev. H. F. Darnell, Freperick P. Roprnson, Esq 


Charles 8. Peirce, Esq., of the former place. No card 





on Tuesday, June 9, at Trinity Chapel, | press. Some of these latter even announce that the blacks 
ck ag r ay Aan suffered more than their white brethren in arms, and ins!- 

. Uniacke, ., of Halifax, Nova 

Scotia, to Gronoina Harriett, third duaghior of Edward Mor. | uate that they were so placed designedly as to draw the hea- 


viest fire in front, while friendly bayonets in their rear would 


impartial writing, that the truth is well nigh smothered. 





Margiep.—On Thursday, June 11, at the residence of the bride's 


father, by the Rev. W. Rodman, Tuomas McGraw, of Jersey City 
and Saran E. Sovtuworts, daughter of Wm. Simpson, of Wes 
Farms, Westchester county. 


Diep.—In Brooklyn, E. D., on Friday, the Sth of June, 1863, rosecuting the usual siege advances, while gun-boats and mor- 
Wr O. Grose, in the 5ist year of his age, a native of the P wd ° - 


Island of Jamaica, but for the last thirty years a resident of th 
United States.—Jamaica papers please copy. 


Since the date of this gallant attack and successful resistance, 

we are ed to believe that the position of affairs at Port Hud- 
i} son has become assimilated to that at Vicksburg. The U.S. 
forces girdle in either city in the rear, and are commencing or 


«| tar-boats command the river and keep up a terrific and al- 
most continued fire. General Joe Johnston, C.8., has not yet 
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Affairs at Home. 


The chief event in the week that ended on the 30th ult.— 
and it cannot be termed a very important one—is Mr. Roe- 
buck’s attempt to inaugurate a popular pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment, on behalf of the Southern Confederacy. An open- 


come forward or made any attempt to raise the siege of Vicks- 
burg’; and on the other hand the besieging General Grant de- 


keep in check any moderate number of the enemy. Mean- 
while the government at Washington holds back its official 


General Grant. 


raid on private property, made by a Northern coloured regi. 
ment. The civilized world will read with disgust of negroes thus 
early initiated into the worst accompaniments of war, and of 
the readiness with which white officers have thus pandered to 
their irresistible propensity to stealing. But it is a fatal fact 
that men, who call themselves Christians, now advocate and 
practice systematic devastation, and the heaping of all possi- 
ble outrages upon those with whom they talk of restored 
union. There is great glee also among the sentimentalists— 
who would gratify their own notions at the expense of any 
suffering to others—over the fact that slaves by thousands 
are leaving their masters and are flocking into the Federal 
lines. Does it ever enter into the abolitionist ming 
to concern itself with the welfare of others, than those who 
may be pressed into service, taught to slaughter and burn and 
destroy ? Do they ever think of the sick, the aged, the help. 
less children, the weak women upon whom the labour-hating 
end broad-shouldered adult turns his back without a moment's 
compunction, seeing that inhumanity and disregard of family 
ties are inherent in the African race? We ask the question; 
but expect no reply from the class of speakers and writers, 
who habitually regard Slavery as a system of unpaid toil, and 
totally forget that the non-workers among the slaves have 
been heretofore nurtured and protected. 

The dullness of the great armies in Virginia was varied on 
Tuesday last by a heavy skirmish of cavalry, in the neigh. 
bourhood of the Rappahannock, brisk but indecisive, and re- 
sulting in the loss or capture of two or three hundred men on 
either side. There was also a reconnoissance by General 
Hooker, in force, at the close of last week, which is said, by 
those who have no opportunity of judging, to have disturbed 
the plans of General Lee. It might have brought on a gene. 
ral action; but it did not, and resulted only in the capture of 
two hundred prisoners. Furthermore, there has been a mo- 
mentary incursion into Maryland, by about 250 of the South- 
ern cavalry, who crossed the Potomac to Poolesville, on 
Thursday, and retired again after a little skirmishing with a 
company of Michigan cavalry, and burning a small camp. 
We only mention the affair, by way of showing that either 
party is on the alert for a raid ona small scale, while entertain- 
ing too profound a respect for its opponent, to venture upon 
a grand attack.—This is the chief military news of the week, 
which is nothing in its influence upon the dreadful contest as 
a whole, but which seems to keep up the excitement of those 
who are engaged in playing it out or paying for it in sundry 
ways. 

The first blood has been shed in resistance to the Conscrip- 
tion. In Rush County, Indiana, a Deputy Marshal and a De- 
tective Officer, endeavouring to carry out the preliminary en- 
rollment, have been killed. There is considerable excitement 
in the State. In one township, the Commissioners have been 
driven off. ‘ 
Nor is this the only remarkable incident. Mr. Fernando 
Wood, fresh from sponting unquestionable treason on a public 
hastings in this city,{has been confidentially closetted with the 
President at Washington, while Mr. Vallandingham, for less 
decided and definite crime, was tried by court-martial, and ex- 
iled to the South! But the Democratic party in Ohio have 
begun to take revenge. They have nominated this same ex- 
iled “ sympathizer” as their candidate for the governorship ot 
the State! Wesay no more on the difficult theme, for even 
the courteous endeavours of the Boston Courier to set us 
straight—for which we beg it to accept our best thanks—may 
fail to make us fully master of the many complications in- 
volved. 


The French in Mexico; Capture of Puebla Confirmed. 
The telegraph-operators at San Francisco, who correspond 
with the press of the eastern section of the country, have at 
last been compelled to vary their announcements of French 
misfortune and defeat, and to corroborate the fall of Puebla. 
At the same time, in performing this unpalatable duty, the 
newsmen in question have contrived to garnish their account 
with the accustomed tribute to Mexican heroism. The sur- 
render therefore, on the 17th ult., was preceded, on the 
15th and 16th, by successive repulses of the French 
before Fortress Carmen, being followed moreover by 
a sacrifice on the altar of patriotism, which is of 
a kind almost unknown in modern times, and which 
merits immediate adaptation by some Boucicault of the Bow- 
ery theatres, or celebration in an Ode by the author of “ Hook- 
er’s Across!” It is stated that General Reguls—evidently a 
misprint for Regulus—and his Aids, and also the Ordnance 
officers—numbers not given in either case—preferred death to 
imprisonment, and pistolled themselves accordingly ! All these 
misfortunes were brought about, we are told, by the failure of 
General Comonfort to bring comfort to the garrison, in the 
shape of supplies and ammunition; and furthermore that Gen- 
eral Forey offered General Ortega permission to march out his 
troops on parole not to ser¥e against the French. But the hungry 





taches from his army a sufficient force to reconnoitre, and to | leader of starving soldiery made a wise choice, whatever melo- 


dramatists or poets may think, and decided to throw himself 
and his men upon the enemy’s rations, after spiking his can- 


despatches. Reinforcements are being quietly despatched to | non, burning his gun-carriages, and destroying the arms of his 


infantry. Ignorant of the correspondence that passed between 


The armies in East Tennessee, commanded respectively by | the respective commanders, and unversed in military ethics, 
Generals Rosencranz and Bragg, continue to watch each | we cannot judge of the degree in which this preparatory dis- 
other’s movements—and little more—magnified accounts of | arming may affect the position ané rights of the prisoners. 
every trifling operation being made the basis of a sensation 


A French division is said to have advanced to Cholula, six 


air meeting of ten thousand of his Sheffield admirers, with a| paragraph in print.—North Carolina, we are told by North-| miles on the onward route to the Capital ; and presently we 


sprinkle of his opponents—a violent harangue from himsel 


embodying the pith of much that has been spoken and writ- 
ten to the same point—the absence of men of mark or posi- 


f, 


ern journalists, is chafing under the Southern yoke, and in some | shall have to chronicle the taking of the city of Mexico, after 
mountainous districts actually opposing the Confederacy ri et | asiege or otherwise, according as the reported enthusiasm of the 








armis.—In South Carolina, the chief incident is an extensive | national defenders stands the test to which it will be subjected. 
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Beyond that point, lies a very uncertain future, which we are 
not tempted to penetrate. Let us, in preference, devote a few 
words to the views hereon entertained by a couple of our con- 
temporaries, whom we single out because, in season and out 
of season, they habitually wring out of political events occa- 
sion to abuse our country, and to generate a spirit of mistrust 
and aversion between those who ought to entertain mutual 
sentiments of esteem and goodwill. 

It may be repeated once more that there is nothing unna- 
tural in the jealousy, with which the United States have re- 
garded Louis Napoleon’s invasion of Mexico. By accident or 
by design, one of his objects was revealed ; and that one was 
offensive and irritating to American national pride. But this 
was an affair between the United States and France? Why 
then should the Evening Post, that Mentor in philanthropy 
and public morals, attempt to cover up its mortification at its 
own prophecies being unfulfilled, by chuckling over the train 
of losses that are to result to Great Britain from the perman- 
ent occupation of Mexico by France? “ This is not a pleasant 
picture for the English to coniemplate,” says our pitying 
neighbour, in his article of Thursday, headed “ The French 
in Mexico, and British Commerce”—an article so droll in its 
surmises and arguments, that, if found elsewhere, it would be 
deemed a clumsy attempt at satire. For thus is the pro- 
gramme set forth; and hence it may be presumed that the 
readers of the Post are to draw consolation for their own annoy- 
ance: France is to find in her new possession a new El 
Dorado, and a vantage-ground whence she is to wreak her 
long-smothered vengeance upon her cld enemy across the 
channel. In the first place, our commerce with Vera Cruz is 
hereafter to labour under great disadvantages ; secondly, our 
lines of steamers are to be superseded; thirdly, cotton is to 
be raised “in any quantity” and shipped to France; fourthly, 
the silver will take that direction ; fifthly, the Darien canal is 
to be cut, under the auspices of a French Senator ; sixthly, the 
existence of a great Imperial “ military and naval power in 
the West Indies,” coupled with a certain “governmental prin- 
ciple” which need not be specified, “is the worst of omens to 
English Transatlantic supremacy ;” seventhly, without our 
commerce, the fabric of our government is soon to fall to 
pieces; eighthly and finally, England's whole West India 
possessions are to be “ endangered at any moment by an iron- 
clad fleet superior to her own, and by forces acclimatised in 
the present war.” 

“Not a pleasant picture for the English to contemplate.” 
We should think not, indeed, even making allowance for the 
poetic imagination supposed to preside over one department 
of the Post, and for the hatred of England which has been 
pretty openly avowed in another. We cannot but agree with 
the Post, that “ England never bargained-for ” all this ; and very 
fortunate is it that the running comments—which naturally 
suggest themselves as we read our doom, sentence by sentence 
—are calculated to mitigate its severity, if not to overshadow 
it with doubt. Thus, we would respectfully intimate and pro- 
test, in the first place, that the commercial relations between 
France and Great Britain have recently undergone an im- 
mense and mutually beneficial change, and that its advantages 
will probably extend to the promised land; in the second 
that our great steam-ship companies are pretty well used to 
competition, and carry it on not without success, as the ports 
of New York and Liverpool can testify ; in the third, that cot- 
ton usually finds its way to the market where it is most in 
demand, whether that be at Rouen or Manchester; fourthly, 
that the same holds good respecting silver, and that there is 
no reason to believe that the Emperor of the French proposes 
to seize and confiscate those Mexican mines that are owned 
by our countrymen; fifthly, that the opening of a canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans would be bene- 
ficial to our trade with the far East, and with the 
West coast of South America; sixthly, that the 
notion of “English Transatlantic supremacy” is in 
these days quite a novel idea, one that we should never 
have ventured to proclaim, and that the “omen” as to its loss 
has consequently no terrors; seventhly, that the Kingdom, 
which has not been seriously affected by the stoppage and em- 
barrassment of its vast trade with these States, will scarcely 
“fall to pieces” at the bidding of the Evening Post, even if Vera 
Cruz become a Marseilles ; eighthly and lastly, we have no rea- 
son to suppose that, in obedience to the same amiable man- 
date, Louis Napoleon will withdraw his forces from Mexico 
for the purpose of attacking our West India possessions. One 
might suppose the Post had enough to speculate upon at home, 
without fooling its intelligent readers in reference to foreign 


then,that England sympathizes with France at all in the 


the U. S.” was not, so far as she was concerned, the original 
basis of the tripartite coalition. On the contrary, she risked a 
good understanding with France, rather than intermeddle in 
any political movement whatever. Her “ first position” being 
grossly, if not wilfully, misstated by the Times, she cer- 
tainly will not “ swing back to it.” 





Since the above was in type, late accounts from Vera Cruz 
have been in part published, which once more profess to be- 
little the French achievement. A hasty glance at this portion 
leads us to the belief that the French are entitled to all the 
credit that their organs claim. 


The South Supersedes a British Consul. 
What might have’ been expected to happen at any time 
during the last eighteen months has now actually come to 
pass. The President of the Confederate States of America has 
refused to recognize any longer the official position of Mr. 
George Moore, her Majesty’s Consul for the port of Richmond 
and the State of Virginia. We are aware that there has been 
of late some disagreement between this gentleman and the 
authorities at the Southern capital ; but we are not aware to 
what extent this overt act has been caused by the 
existing differences—to what extent by President 
Davis's desire to mark his resentment of Earl Russell’s 


a Government to which its holder is not accredited. There is 
no denying that the Government de facto can prevent 
the exercise of Mr. Moore’s functions, and can de- 


portant accounts, from time to time, of the actual state of af- 


Lyons at Washington. 


ity “as agent of the State of Virginia!” 





The Regatta of the N.Y. Yacht Club. 


more space at our disposition. 





Drama. 


drama. They assuredly do not realize the ideal of 


A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as models for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 


continued refusal to heed the Confederate claim for re-| delightful spirit and h . An exub 
cognition. It were useless also to enquire how far an “ Exe-| animate him, so that the magniloquent horn-blower was scarcely 
quatur” can be revoked, according to the law of nations, by | *llowed to manifest any sentiment at all. This tendency to farce 


enjoyable, but do not tendto produce good sport. Wind, the | Mr. Fisher. 
sine qué non of a match, was wanting. Therefore, though six | ‘‘ Money’’—a perfect and admirable piece of acting—I have not seen 
schooners and six sloops entered and sailed for the three | him to so good advantage as in this character. 

prizes, the former were “ no-where” after the first hour or two, 
and the prizes were carried off by Mr. Morrogh’s Minnie, 75 nothing of its roguishness under her skilful treatment, but was 
tons, Mr. White’s Fanny, 48, and Mr. Stuyvesant’s White Wing, assumed with natural and agreeable archness aad vivacity. The 
538, all of the latter class— another sloop being placed 
fourth. The ability and fairness of the Committee, Messrs. Has- 
well, Westray, and Rollins, who (especially the first-named) 
took infinite pains to calculate all chances, were proved by the 
fact that the fuur leading boats came in to the winning stake- | nolds, played Sir Ralph, and, for an old stager, contrived to per- 
boat, within a period of about thirteen minutes—the first | sonate the green young man remarkably well. The part of Gen- 
and second, and the third and fourth, being respectively very |¢7a! Grantley was very badly performed, and hurt the effect of the 
close. We shall probably return to the subject, when we have | Piece. There were other drags on its representation, so that it 


evening, its principal parts were played with fascinating elegance. 


invasion of Mexico. A desire to “ break-down the power of | A word of judicious praise is due to several of these persorations. 


How difficult, by the way, it isto be judicious! I think that 
actors are justified, as a rule, in looking with unmitigated con- 
tempt upon much that is written of them in newspapers every- 
where: but I think also that actors do not sufficiently appreciate 
the difficulties of a conscientious critic—one, who, respecting them 
and their profession, is yet mindful of the duty he owes to the 
public and to himself. The instinct of courtesy, the impulse of 
good-nature, the dread of wounding sensitive feelings, the wish to 
encourage youthful ambition, the sentiment of respect toward 
veteran labours and honours, the sense of justice, the love of fair 
play as well as of good playing—all these are influences that em- 
barrass the pen of such a critic, and make his task—seemingly so 
simple—peculiarly laborious and ungrateful. He cannot utter 
fulsome flattery. He would like always to praise, but he knows 
that praise is not always deserved. Words of censure must some- 
times be written; and then it too often happens that the actor 
will allow a single word of disapproval to outweigh in his judg- 
ment a whole history of applause. In a vain generation, those 
who puff are those who please; while Honesty, in real life as in 
the play, has never any friends. 

This bit of moralizing aside. Now to the players. They have 
been good boys and must have their sugar plums. 

Mr. Lester Wallack, who essayed the part of Zum Titler—for the 
first time, I believe—succeeded admirably. He wore the inevita- 
ble moustache and side whiskers, as a matter of course—incorrect- 
ness with him, on this point, having become chronic—and his cos- 
tume otherwise was somewhat too nice: but he acted with 
of fun seemed to 





is a marked peculiarity in Mr. Wallack’s method, and one that 
sometimes leads him into grave errors; but it is easy to overlook 
defects of art in the actor who makes us laugh. Mirth and Titler 


- oa ‘ aa a died are almost synonymous terms; and Mr. Wallack as the latter is 
aged er —- within bis district of apy dene- almost a personification of the former. His performance, from be- 
fit that might accrue from his continued presence among ginniag to end, was brilliant, graceful, and entertaining. 

them. It is to be regretted furthermore that our Foreign 


Office will lose the opportunity of receiving authentic and im- 


The part of Captain Cozzens—formerly played by Lester—was 
performed in a style of easy magnificence, and with delicate artis- 
tic finish, by Mr. Fisher. The nonchalant villain has always been 


fairs in that portion of the South which come under his per- | # popular one. He used, in old times, to dic very gracefully at 
sonal observation. Beyond this, we do not perceive that Great | Tyburn, and, if we may credit contemporaneous history, was much 
Britain will be particularly embarrassed by this movement. 
The C. 8. official document, printed elsewhere, makes no men- | !8@t imperturbable, quick-witted, courageous. Nor are the modern 
tion of any notice to Mr. Moore that he is to leave the scene aati aftiep 
of his delicate and ¢ifficult labour ; but, inasmuch as his situa- 
tion is thus made useless, as it was previously anom ea acter, boldly yet nicely drawn, in which no detail is allowed un- 
will probably hand over the archives of his Consulate to one ne Ss ee See eae ne 


of his colleagues, and proceed to seek directions from Lord 


admired by the ladies. He appears in all the old novels—gay, gal- 





. Mr. Fisher seems to have studied 
him in every aspect. The result is a graphic delineation of char, 


monious, It should be mentioned, however, that the performance 
was marred by occasional indistinctness of utterance and indo- 
lence of manner. But, under circumstances which hold out a 


The reader will perhaps smile atthe ingenious turn of words | strong temptation to extravagance, it is creditable to the actor 
in the “ Letters Patent” which we quote, whereby the doctrine | —s in this case--that he lets his own discretion be his tutor, 

of State rights is pushed to extremes. The President of the 
United States is described as having been formerly authorized | "8 Teappeared, after quite a serious illness—for a less difficult but 
to grant the “ Exequatur” in question, by virtue of his author- equally perfect sketch of a gourmand. The sudacious and elegant 


Equally earnest praise is due to Mr. Mark Smith—who happily 


swindler was surely never better portrayed than in his scene at 
Locket’s, in the opening of act third. It is not too much to say 
that he merited the verdict of the observing Cozzens: ‘he is,’ 


The weather on Thursday, the appointed day for first test- said that shrewd judge of talent “a great artist.” 
ing the merits of the new plan of handicapping, was not fa- 
,|vourable. Gentle breezes make a ladies’ water-party very 


Mr. Floyd—always an intelligent student and a discreet actor— 
does entire justice to the part of Leonard D'Arcy, depicting leas 
adroit but scarcely less elegant villany than that portrayed by 
Since his performance of Sir Frederick Blount, in 


The roguish part of Peggy Poplin, played by Miss Gannon, lost 


little part of Perdita had been cast to Miss Henriques, but tho ill- 
ness of that lady prevented her appearing, and Mrs. Hoey kindly 
volunteered to be sweet and gentle in her place, and was so ac- 
cordingly. 

It should be added that Mr. Norton in the absence of Mr. Rey- 


did not go off so smoothly as is desirable. To-night, doubtless, 

these defects will, in some measure, be remedied.—The next revi- 
val at this theatre is “ To Marry or Not to Marry.” 

Having spoken of Mr. Titler’s moustache and wwhtelaien, it oc- 


The language of King Arthur, in the sublime and pathetic poem | “?"* to me to mention that Mr. Wheatley—who is prospering fa- 
of “Guinevere,” a me it is certain, be applied sensation te mously on “The Duke’s Motto,” at Niblo’s—has lately set an ex- 
“The Knights of the Round Table’ as depicted in Mr. Planché’s 


ample, worthy of imitation by all theatrical managers. Prior 
to the production of this play—such at least is the report—he in- 
structed the gentlemen of his company, who were to appear in it, 
that hair was not worn upon the face in the time of the Regent Or- 
leans, and that they must, therefore, appear with shaven faces. 


On the contrary, they are rogues. But rogues are sometimes in- Consternation ensued: but art, like virtue, is its own reward, and 


topics, and trying to frighten Englishmen with hobgoblins | teresting creatures—and such are Mr. Planché’s Knights. The the consciousness of being in proper costume was doubtless a 


of its own device. Its rival, the Commercial Adver- 
tier, writes so much more calmly and _ sensibly 


that we are surprised to find it consoling itself, under —is entitled to no slight praise for ingenuity of construction. Its | portrait of Sheri 
characters, moreover, though somewhat bizarre, are strongly indi-| would be scarcely less in 


the fall of Puebla, with the idea that the Second Napoleon 
may still find on the mountains and on the plateaus of Mexico, 


such a fate as befell his uncle on the Spanish peninsula. Was 


it the Spaniards of that day, who cleared their land of inya- 
ders ? 


But all this is a trifle. The masses do not read the Post; and 


educated men must ridicule the absurdities exposed above. 


vidualized and naturally drawn. The interest of its story—in i 


dialogue. As a whole it impresses the mind agreeably, 


should persistently and sometimes atrociously misrepresent | Macy, and patient virtue. It presents an entertaining spectacl 


the action of foreign governments. In a brief extract from 


self romantic—is heightened by quick movement and humourous 


not profoundly. Those, whose reading has made them familiar 
with London life in the period of George the Second, will, per- 
haps, enjoy it to most advantage—not so much for what it des- 
cribes, as for what it suggests of old time manners and usages. In 
It is a more serious matter, that a journal like the N. Y. 7imes | general, however, it must commend itself to all persons of lively = 


play, in which they figure, is a very marvel of fancy, and—consi- balm for wounded vanity. It is certain that hirsute ornaments 
dering the weight of its plot and the multiplicity of its incidents | *Té t0° plentiful on the s 


= I have seen Charles Surface played 
with the facial aspect of a London footman of the present day. A 
with whiskers, or of Burke with a moustache, 
ous and absurd. A reform in this 
t-| Particular is desirable, since strict allegiance to historic truth is 
the duty of all who attempt to illustrate historic emer UTIO. 





if 


Hacts and HFaucices. 
Lord Lyndhurst has entered his ninety-second year. The 
— lord is in the enjoyment of excellent health, both 
tte mar as his —— faculties surpass his 








one of its late editorials on this subject, given above, there is Set Sand puntshes the guilty, Oe terme eg 


as much scandalous perversion of truth and falsification 
of history, as could well be crammed into a few lines. 
We speak only for England, which may, as times go, 


be termed perhaps “a respectable nation.” 





It is false, 








of burnished rascality, and, at the end of the fifth act, it rewards 


shall not need to detail its plot. The piece is well known and 
much admired, though it has not before been produced in this 
city during several years. Mr. Wallack has revived it, with his | site for building, in the neighbourhood of Holborn 
customary attention to the proprieties of scenery and costume ; 
and, on the occasion of its first representation, last Thursday | Lawrence was spoken-of as though living. A courteous cor- 


of the Hon. Lord 
n Cane MB. will 
The 


ughter, with Me 
lace at the close of this month. Trustees of 
I he a Fund are reproached with the 7s in which 
shroud their movements. We think they understand 
and are wise to keep out of newspa —o It is 
Bae 


however now that they have found ht a 





By inadvertence, last week, in one of our items, ain ve 
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respondent reminds us that he has been dead for thirty years. 
We well remember standing up to the ankle in mud and 
snow, to see his funeral procession pass through Fleet Street, 
ndon. —It is gratifying to notice that this department 
of our paper proves serviceable to many contemporary 
a. We observe, however, with less satisfaction, that a 
ittle Boston paper, called the Herald, has appropriated our 
title, of “Facts and Fancies,” Madame Ristori has 
been playing, with customary success, in the Italian theatres. 
She has appeared in two new tragic characters. —W ork 
on the Pacific Kailroad, within the limits of Kansas, is to be 
nced this ; and it isintended that the first forty 

miles of the road shall be — before the end of the year. 
—The Scotsman says that Prince Alfred will spend next 
winter at the Edinburgh University. It is much more proba- 
ble that he will spend it on ship-board in the East Indies. —— 
It is recorded that the Roundheads, under Cromwell, took tlie 














royal arms from the paper on which the royal acts were | 


printed, and substituted the fool’s cap and bells. The name 
of “foolscap” has hence adhered to os of a well known 
size.— versifier was once walking in the street with 
Talleyrand, and reciting verses to him. The latter, perceiving 
at a short distance a man yawning, pointed him out to his 
friend, saying: “ Not so loud; he hears you.” —-A 
clergyman and some triends recently visited Eddystone Light- 
house, and celebrated divine service—the first ever offered on 
those lonely rocks. — It is impossible,” said Dean Swift, 
“that anything so natural, so , and so universal as 
death, should ever have been desi; by Providence as an 
evil to mankind.” An old Scottish woman, wishing to 
cross the river Forth, hesitated to enter the ferry-boat, because 
a storm was brewing. The boatman asked if she would not 
trust in Providence. “Na, na,” said she, “I will na trust in 
Providence as lang as there is a bridge at ee | r— 
We regret to learn that the Hon. W. P. Howland, Receiver- 
General of Canada, has broken his leg. The horses he was 
driving ran away; and he jumped from the carriage. His 
spend recovery is expected. The Supreme Court of 

ew York (three judges being on the bench) has decided that 
the act of Congress making Government notes a legal tender 
is unconstitutional. The general term of the Court, held at 
Rochester, has determined otherwise. Both cases go to the 
Court of Appeals for final adjudication in the State, and thence 
by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This process will occupy a ong Cone and the question mean- 
while must remain in doubt. th decisions are regarded as 
of equal authority. Beautiful indeed is the system of human 
law. A married pair dwell at Maralan, Australia, named 
O'Neill, aged respectively 112 and 108 yeers. They retain 
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Herald announces that “ a matrimonial event is yn of, the 
principals in which are the heir presumptive of a distinguished 
peerage who is in holy orders, and the rs daughter of an 
honoured merchant prince, who, it is said, is likely before long 
| to represent the Irish metropolis in the Imperial Parliament. 
} “ You have all the blackguards in London with you,” 
said O’Brien to Horne Tooke, on the hustings. “Iam happy, 
sir,” said the lgtter, “to have it on such good authority.” —— 
| The sign of the “ and Whistle” is not uncommon among 
country inns in England. The origin of this name is simple 
and singular. Pig is an abbreviation of Piga, the Anglo- 
Saxon word for “ girl ;” whistle is a corruption of “ wassail.’ 
“Piga and Wassail”—lass and glass—was the Saxon toast. 
——aAn International Postal Convention is sitting in Paris. 
We wish all European Congresses were actuated by as good 
purposes. 
— + 
| Tue Minine Weauru or Canava.—The mineral wealth 
of Canada is slowly but surely and most satistactorily becom- 
ing developed. It is something less than six years since the 
copper Segioes of Lower Can first attracted attention, and 
we now find them filled with mining enterprise, drawn by the 
rich promise from Europe and the States, bringing abundant 
capital and giving employment to hundreds. The Acton mine, 
in the — of t, was the first to which much attention 
was directed, and the success of the operations in regard to 
production and money value are supposed to be without pa- 
rallel. Within three years after it was opened, four hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars worth of ore had been obtained, 
and between five and six hundred hands were ee in its 
working. The Harvey Hull mines, in the county of Leeds, a 
large interest in which was held by citizens of Quebec, is, as 
we learn, a still more valuable property than that of Acton. 
These mines have been disposed of within the last few days to 
Boston capitalists for the sum of fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling—five thousand of which having been paid as a deposit 
on Saturday. The mine has been sy: i conducted 
for the last five years, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Wil- 
liams, who was specially sent to this country from England, 











in the above period, the produce of this mine, and there is some 
£5,000 to £6,000 worth of ore now at grass, the result of last 
winter’s Working. This will be dressed and sent to market 
during the present season. We are credibly assured that there 
is every prospect of the new proprietors making very satisfac- 
tory returns on their investment. The per cen of three 
hundred and twenty-two tons of this ore from the ey Hill 
mine, sent to England, gave an average of 35 percent. This 





their sight, hearing, and mental faculties, and are 
the oldest couple living. It is proposed to establish a 
railroad from Rosario, in the Argentine provinces of South 
America, to Cordova, to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Subscriptions to this project are being sought in London. 
It is said that the ship Resolution, in which Capt. Cook left 
England on his second voyage round the world in 1772, is now 
at erara, to be laden with sugar. The following ex- 
plicit remark, rebuking avarice, is attributed to a Western 
elergyman: “ The soul of a miser is soshrivelled that it would 
have more room to play in a grain of mustard seed, than a 
bull frog would in Lake Michigan.” An English anti- 
uarian has made a list of works, chiefly commentaries, on 
e Bible, or portions of it. He estimates their number at 
not less than 60,000. Of these, some 2,500 pertain to the five 
books of Moses, 5,000 to the Psalms, and 2,000 to Isaiah. 
About 6,000 relate to the four Gospels, 3,000 to the Epistle to 
the Romans, and 2,000 to Revelations ————It is officially 
stated that the line of coast now led by the U. 8. block- 
ading fleet, is 3549 miles long. The extent is undoubtedly 
vast, and the record induces thoughtless persons to im- 
agine a line of vessels strung along it, as sentries are placed 
on beats that touch each other. The duty of guarding half-a- 
dozen ports and a hundred-and-a-half of “ rivers, bays, har- 
bours, inlets, sounds, or passes,” is arduous enough ; but it is 
not wise to let the imagination be carried away Wy an array 
of fi The Charleston Courier says that “ Gen. 
Jackson (‘ Stonewall’) had a strong presentiment that he 
should be killed before the war was brought to a close, and 
that the event would take place in the last or one of the last 
battles fought."——-——Prince Napoleon and the Princess 
Clotilde are on a tour in Egypt. They are received with much 
pomp; atl the more perhaps on account of the late pro- 
ceedings adverse to the darling French scheme of the 
Suez Canal——————-A_ w 
barrister ought never to be blamed, “ for it is decidedly wrong 
to abuse a man without a cause.” The seventeen year 
locusts have appeared in the neighbourhood of Wheeling, 
West Virginia. The Legislature of Missouri has voted 
$3,000 for a portrait of the late General Lyon, to be placed in 
the State Capitol—-——A religious paper, ambitiously imi- 
tative of the Beecher tribe, heads one of its editorials “ Bully 
for Pennsylvania.” The French papers state that a 
lady and gentleman returning from a ball, given at Marseilles, 
were overtaken by a thunderstorm, when, to the surprise of the 
ntleman, his fair companion was suddenly enveloped in 
ames. The electric fluid had communicated with the steel 
of her crinoline and thus ignited her dress. ‘The Boston 
Courier, commenting on the absurd theory that the supposed 
motives of a public official — to shield his acts from cen- 
sure, revives an anecdote of Lord Ellenborough, who once 
charged a jury as follows: “ Gentleman, here is a man who is 
proved by unexceptionable witnesses to be a man of excellent 
character, who is also proved by equally unexceptionable wit- 
nesses to have stolen tifis watch ; and you will find according- 
ly.” The Toronto Leader states that the Hon. Justice 
orrison has been appointed Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, v. the Hon. Justice Connor, deceased. 
The great Billiard Tournament has been fought out at Irving 
Hall. Mr. Dudley Kavanagh, of this city, won the chief prize, 
a splendid table and a gold mounted cue, and has been in- 
vested with the honourable title of “Champion.” The second 
prize of $250, was won by Mr. Louis Fox. In the week 
that ended on the 28rd ult., forty-four wrecks of British vessels 
were reported, making a total of 790 wrecks since the begin- 
ning of the year. The Prince and Princess of Hesse 
have returned home, after their long visit to the Queen. 
In the time of Henry the Eighth, everything foreign, that was 
new and fashionable, was called “turkey”—as the richest 
goods were imported by merchants whose vessels sailed up 
the Mediterranean, and who were called Turkey merchants. 
When the noble American bird was first served up on Eng- 
lish tables, it received the fashionable name “ turkey,” wh 
it has borne ever since. once called Sir 
Richard Steele “the vilest of men.” His retort was manly 
and pointed: “ It would be a glorious world, if I were.”——— 
The copper token ere ee disappeared from circulation 
—having been ew y all classes of tradespeople. 
We subjoin a lud specimen of that mystic pomp, which 
is sometimes exhibited by newspaper reporters, The Tuam 
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is undoubtedly a much higher per centage than is erall 
btained, but we are infortred that much of the ore raised rod 
this mine went as high as fifty per cent. Mining is a branch 
of industry totally in its infancy in Canada, and it is highly 
gratifying to find that foreign capitalists are being attracted 
by the wealth of the mines, as well as by the richness of their 
productions; and we have every reason to believe that in this 
new branch of Canadian enterprise will be found a material 
advan both to the adventurer and to the Province.— 
Quebec Chronicle. 


Tue Litre Repvusiic or San Martyo.—An allusion, in a 
Faery of Archbishop Hughes, at a college anni in New 

ork, to the little republic of San Marino and its two Presi- 
dents, reminds us of a project advocated by John C. Calhoun, 
of an amendment to the Constitution whereby the United 
States should have two Presidents, one from the North and 
the other from the South. The Archbishop first spoke of the 
flourishing republics which once abounded in ltaly—of 
“ Venice, to a great extent a republic, which rose up out of the 
Adriatic, with her hair be « my »& beautiful city, survivin 
much longer than this republic has existed, prosperous, an 
+ praia trade to the east and west,” and added as 
‘ollows :— 


“ Not to overlook small things, there is the little republic of 
San Marino, and that furnishes the only instance in which su- 
preme power was never tones Se the unity of one head ; for 
they are so jealous of their li es that they have two Presi- 
dents—one to watch the other. (Laughter.) That little re- 
ange in the Auprasines under the protection of the Popes, 

as existed nearly three hundred years, keeping the lamp of 
liberty bright, in order that nations desiring to imitate her ex- 
ample may light their tapers at her light, and bring their peo- 
ple to freedom and to the ae and protection of 
liberty, wherever that quality is essential and the people suited 
for it. The whole territory is not very large—nine miles long 
and four and a half wide—still they won't trust one man alone 
in power. They are both farmers and both Presidents. We 
talk of our standing armies— have their standing army, 
- oe have had, numbering fifty-six men.”—Boston 

aveller. 


Mr. Sewarp on Free Speecs.—Silence on matters of 
State, the absence of freedom of s h and freedom of the 
press—what kind of freedom is that? Is there a man in Min- 
nesota who would for one day consent to live in it if he were 
deprived of the right to hurrah for Lincoln and Hamlin, or 
hurrah for Douglas, to hurrah for freedom or to hurrah for sla- 
very, just as he liked? I think that these one hundred and 
eighty thousand people who inhabit here would be seen mov- 
ing right out, East and West, into British North America or 
into Kamschatka, or a | where on the earth to get out of this 
luxuriant and beautiful valley, if any power, human or Di- 
vine, should announce to them that henceforth they spoke and 
voted their real sentiments and their real choice at the peril of 
imprisonment or death. Now, fellow-citizens, you need on) 
look around through such a mass of American citizens as 
see before me, and [~ may go all over the free States in the 
Union, and you will find them every day of the week some- 
where gathered together, ex their opinions and pre- 
paring their will just exactly as you aredoing. Does this hap- 
pen to be so? Is it, indeed, a man’s work, or device, or 
contrivance, that in this land, or this side of the great lakes, 
on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, on this side of the Pacific 
Ocean, men may all meet, or may all stay apart—may all 
8 , think, act, print, write, and vote, just exactly as they 

ease ’—Speech at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1860. 








American ENTERPRISE IN St. Dominco.—On the eastern 
end of the island, and about twenty miles from the coast, is a 
salt mountain some dozen miles long and about four hundred 
feet high. We have just been eee = ag & gentleman 
who has recently returned from examining this remarkable 
natural curiosity. Here is a to pickle the world, 
and Yankee enterprise has it shall minister some- 
what to such an end, for a company has been formed in New 
York to enable the world to know the savor of this salt. Our 
informant was sent out by this Company last winter 
to visit the locality and to a charter from the Span- 
ish government to work salt mine. He has ob- 
tained the assent of the Spanish authorities of the island, 





for the purpose. About £10,000 worth of ore has been sold | Tad 





and the company only awaits the sanction of the govern. 
ment of Spain to commence operations. The gentleman 
showed us some very beautiful specimens of this salt, in masses 
weighing several pounds each, nearly transparent and contain- 
ing more than ninety per cent. of pure salt. Our informant is 
sanguine of the success of the company in obtaining a char. 
ter, and in bringing this valuable article of consumption into 
the markets of the world.— Boston Traveller. 





Tue Pactric RarLroap—Gorne To Work.—We refer our 
readers interested in American iron to the proposals in 
our advertising columns of General Fremont, President of the 
Union Pacific Railway, Eastern Division, for four thousand 
tons of railway iron, or any part thereof, for said road. The 
company are going to work on the grandest enterprise of 
in the midst of the most gigautic war in the history of any na- 
tion, because the men, the means and the enterprise of the 
loyal States are fully equal to the task of successfully prosecu- 
ting the war and the road at the same time. General Fre- 
mont’s limitation of proposals to American iron is in pursu- 
ance of the act of Congress on the subject, under which this 
Pacific Railroad, before its completion, will consume not less 
than two hundred and fifty thousand tons of rails for a single 
track—a mine of wealth to our iron manufacturers —N. Y. 
Herald, June 12. 

Tue Great Nortu-West.—We are happy to learn that a 
very important point has just been gained in the work of 
opening the North-west territory for settlement. One of the 
objects of the mission of Messrs. Sicotte and Howland to Lon- 
don last year was to oe to the Imperial Government 
that the Northwest could no longer be suffered to remain in 
its present wilderness condition, and that the Canadian Cabi- 
net desired to be informed what could be done in England to- 
wards opening up the territory. The answer to that inqui 
has, we are informed, been lately received, and it is of an emi- 
nently satisfactory character. The Imperial authorities have 
resolved to grant a _ subsidy of £12,500 a year, and also 
a very large tract of land, for the purpose of constructing a 
across the continent, and they request the Canadian Go- 
vernment to say in what shape the enterprise should be carried 
on, whether by a joint-stock company or by the direct action 
of the Government. The importance of this despatch is evi- 
dent. It secures Imperial aid in money for the opening up 
of the territory, but it does far more. It opens up, by means 
of the grant of land, the whole question of the Hudson’s Bay 
Compaay’s proprietorship, and will necessari.y compel a set- 
tlement of the points at issue-— Toronto Globe, May 30. 





AN InvisIBLE Privce.—During a performance at the Hay- 
market Theatre lately, the Prince and Princess of Wales—oc- 
cupying the Queen’s box—were so completely out of sight of 
the audience, that when Miss Louise Keeley, in her song, in- 
troducing many well-known burlesque characters, came to 
the verse, 

Here’s the Prince of Happy Land, 
Once he reigned at the Lyceum ; 
And here’s another Prince at hand, 
But being invisible you can’t see him, 


the audience spapes the verse to the Royal visitors with such 
loud and continuous langhter, that Miss Keeley became em- 
barrassed. However, at the end of the panorama of the 
Prince’s Tour, and while the orchestra was playing “God 
Save the Queen,” the Prince led the Princess to the front of 
the royal box, in view of the audience, who received them 
with acclamations. 





Ovituary. 


In London, after an illness of an hour, Lady Leconfield. The 
deceased left daughters married to Lord Naas and Lt-Col Mure; 
also two sons, the Hon. Henry Wyndham and the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham. 


Appointments. 


An exchange has been made between Mr. Dunlop, H. M. Consul 
in Crete, and Mr. F. Drummond Hay, Consul at Cairo.—It is stated 
that Earl Grey is to have the Garter vacant by the death of Earl 
feeaing. —ta the Diplomatic Service, Mr. Russell, Third Secy at 
Berlin, has been promoted to be Second Secy at Stockholm; Mr. 
G. Lenox Conyngham, Third Secy at the Hague, lately attached to 
Mr. Elliot’s special mission to Greece, to be a Third Secy at 


Berlin. 
Army. 


GRENADIER GuaRDs.—We very much to learn that 
last evening, as a detachment of the regiment was nm | up 





to town from Eastbourne, where they had been en al 
musketry practice, the boiler of the engine burst near Streat- 
ham, and two men were killed and more or less injured. 
The conduct of the detachment in succouring the ngers 
who were injured was most praiseworthy P| useful.— Army 
and Navy Gazette, May 30. 


A Pies vor a Wrmow.—The leading journal, in a power- 
ful article, has called attention to the case of the late gallant 
and lamented officer, Sir John Inglis, and advocates the claims 
of his widow and family to national recognition. It will add 
to the force of our contemporary’s plea to remark that Sir 
John Inglis undoubtedly fell a victim to a disease due to ex- 
posure and anxiety in command of the Lucknow garrison, and 
not to the Corfu fever.— Ditto. 


War-Orrice, May 29.—Gren Gds: En and Lt de Grey Vyner to 
be Lt and Capt b-p, v Norton, trans to 2nd Lite Gds; J A T Gar- 
ratt to be En and Lt b-p; Lt and Capt Thynne to be Adjt, v Earle, 
= 16th: En a 4 to be Lt b-p, v Pender, who ret on temp b-p; 

R Akers to be En b-p. 17th: En Nugent to be Lt b-p, vWood, who 
ret: H C Marryat to be En b-p. 


Navp. 


The Nile, 78, Capt. Barnard, bearing the flag of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Alexander Milne, is reported at Halifax, N.S., from 
Bermuda ; also the Nimbdle, 5, tender to the flag-ship, under 
command of Lt. D'Arcy, and the Sarracouta, 6, Commr Mal- 
colm.——The Otter, 3, p-w steamer, at Sheerness, having been 
found exceedingly rotten, is to be broken up, and her place 
supplied by one of the screw boats.—Lt. Church, late of 
the Orlando, has been selected by Rear-Adml. Dacres, Commr.- 
in-Chief of the Channel Squadron, to be his flag-lieut—— 
Commrs. W. Arthur and F. Harvey, were to go out by the 
W. I. Mail Packet of the 2nd inst., to join their respective 
ships. The former su es t. in in command of 
the Landrail, and the latter, Capt. Grant, of the Steady.— 
The Admirals’ -service pensions, vacant by the promo- 
tion of Sir T. J. Cochrane and Sir G. F. Seymour, to be Vice 

Rear-Admls. of the U. K., have been conferred by the 








and 
Duke ;of Somerset on Sir A. Fanshawe and Sir Houston 
Stewart. 
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THE ALBION. 





— 


New PHublications. 


Modern novels, as a rule, display either knowledge of the 
world, or great pretence of such knowledge. The latter is al- 
ways disgusting ; the former is sometimes tedious. It is, 
therefore, refreshing occasionally to encounter a novel which 
displays neither the one nor the other. Such a novel—yet 
fall of life and true to nature—is The Story of Elizabeth, writ- 
ten by Miss Thackeray, and lately reprinted here, from the 
(Cornhill Magazine, by Mr. James G. Gregory. We have not, 
in many months, encountered a book so fresh and charming, 
in its simplicity and truthfulness. The author describes it, at 
the outset, as “ the story of a foolish woman, who through her 
own folly, learnt wisdom at last.” This, though explicit, is 
scarcely exact. To us it seems rather the story of a generous, 
fine-spirited girl, hindered, and fretted, and made unhappy, by 
association with pig-headed bigots, and by the vacillation of a 
weak-minded and commonplace gentleman, who played the 
part of lover in her little comedy. But, however described, 
the story is interesting, natural, suggestive to the didactic 
sense, and full of gratification to the esthetic taste. “ Eliza- 
beth,” says Miss Thackeray, “ had great soft eyes and pretty, 
yellow hair, and a sweet, flitting smile, which came out like 
sunlight over her face, and lit up yours and mine, and any 
other it might chance to fall upon.” It is impossible not to 
feel attracted toward such a girl, and we therefore trace, with 
deep sympathy, the record of her sorrows—endured in a par- 
ticularly human and not at all heroic spirit—in that most 
hateful of all societies, a clique of mean and stupid sectarians. 
Her biographer suggests that “Elly did not try” to “live 
some one else’s life,” and “that is why she was to blame.” 
This point, we confess, is not quite clear to us—unless, in- 
deed, it be censurable for a woman of strong character to wish 
to live naturally, and not to make an imposter of herself, in ac- 
cordance with surrounding ideas and influences. The world 
is very fond of subjecting youthful character to social tests of 
its own invention, which the youthful character does not at 
all need for its development ; and it seems to us that no young 
persons are to be blamed for not displaying a saintly spirit 
when thus subjected to persecution. The bread and butter 
heroines of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, et id genus omne, become an- 
gelic, under such treatment, as a matter of course; but 
girls of flesh and blood ought not to be tried by 
any such cream-cheese standard. We therefore quite ap- 
prove of poor little Elizabeth’s rebellion against her false, 
intriguing mother, and the wizen-faced Madame Jacob, and 
the entire crew of sour French Protestants. They did not 
understand her—they were tyrants—and the worst one can 
say of her conduct is that she did foolish things for a very 
sensible reason. What that conduct was—how the course of 
true love ran rough at first, and finally became smooth, so 
that two lovers floated away, fairy-like, on a silver stream and 
toward a golden sea—need not here be stated. There is not 
much of a plot to the “ Story of Elizabeth ;” the reader may 
easily unravel it, without a guide. Miss Thackeray does not, 
like her father, mirror society in the pages of fiction. With 
the complexities of human motive, and the intricacies of the 
social system, she has, as yet, but limited acquaintance. Her 
book is merely a little miniature, painted in fresh, natural 
colours, boldly and without elaboration. Her personages 
though real, are scarcely more than drawn in outline. Her 
fancy, like the rising sun in a tai region, touch 
only upon salient points, leaving much in shadow. Yet the 
whole effect is harmonious. Incident and description are 
pleasingly interwoven. The instinct of the painter gives 
colour to every scene, and even makes landscape and sur- 
roundings available to deepen our interest in character. The 
circumstances, for instance, under which we are permitted to 
see Elizabeth, always appropriate, are always picturesque. 
At one time she is “a girl sitting at a window, with clasped 
hands, dreaming dreams more or less silly, with the light fall- 
ing on her hair, and on the folds of her dress, and on the 
blazing petals of the flowers on the balcony outside, and then 
overhead a quivering green summer sky.” At another time— 
“a pale sweet face lying on the little white bed; the gentle 
eyes, whose look he knew so well, turned expectantly towards 
him ; a cup with some flowers; a little water ip a glass by the 
bedside ; an open window ; the sun setting behind the poplar 
trees” —these are the elements of an exquisite sketch. There 
are others as exquisite. Touches of humour too, occur, here 
and there, throughout the story—a delicate, playful humour, 
akin to that which softens and brightens the pages of “ The 
Newcomes.” Miss Thackeray, however, is, in no sense, an 
imitator of her father; though, for obvious reasons, that 
strong spirit, which has stamped itself immortally upon our 
literature, breathes again in her sincere and graceful pages. 
The story, good in itself, is also good in its promise; and we 
presage for her a brilliant and worthy success in the noble 
profession of authorship. 





We have examined, with interest and with pleasure, the 
first two numbers ot the new Colonial Magazine, recently 
started at Toronto, Canada West. It is called The British 
American, is devoted to Literature, Science, and Art, and is 
published monthly. Its editor is Professor H. Y. Hind, a gen- 
Ueman of scholarly repute, and its publishers are Messrs, 
Rollo and Adam. In form and style it is not unlike the Corn- 
hill Magazine, of London. The first two numbers are agree- 
ably diversified in contents, embodying, as they do, contribu- 
tions from several able and much esteemed Canadian writers. 
The names of Mrs. Moodie, Mrs. Holliwell, Miss Murray, Rev. 
Dr. Scadding, Rev. C. J. 8. Bethune, Mr. Charles Sangster, 





written. The same remark applies to an able review of 


magazine thus far liesin what may be termed its heavy articles. 


“ North-West British America”—a subject, which, looking to- 
ward future developments of civilization in that region, is 
fraught with even more than romantic interest. This latter 


British American. A clever little sketch by Mrs. Moodie, and 
an article by Prof. Hind, on “ Salmon Spearing in Labrador, 
by Torchlight,” enliven the opening number; while, in that 
for June, Mrs, Holliwell commences what we presume will be 
a long-and good stery, called “ The Settler's Daughter.” The 
verse contained in, these two numbers is, without exception, 
commonplace. - It may also be suggested that the synopsis of 
British magazines, with which each number closes, has, thus 
far, been but loosely done. But to point out defects—particu- 
larly in a new literary enterprize—is an ungracious task. We 
have not alluded to the British American in order to find fault 
with it, but rather to express our hearty good will towards 
such a commendable undertaking, and to wish it most speedy 
and ample success. The field of its labour is a rich one ; and 
is all unvexed by the ploughs of competition. It is clear that 
such a work ought to prosper, and we hope therefore that the 
British American will be sustained in the position it has so 
worthily assumed, as the foremost representative of the rapidly 
developing literature of Canada. 





Miss Muloch har deared her name to all the children, old 
as well as young. She has blessed them with The Fairy Book. 
All the friends of childhood are represented in its pages. Jack 
the Giant-Killer, Little Red-Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, Cin- 
derella, Tom Thumb, Prince Cherry, &c., &c.—all are here. 
It isa very carnival of fancy. It is better than “ The Duke's 
Motto.” Miss Muloch says, in her Preface, that “this is meant. 
to be the best collection attainable of that delight of all child- 
ren, and of many grown-up people who retain the child heart 
still—the old fashioned, time-honoured, classic Fairy-Tale. It 
has been compiled from all sources—far off and familiar... .. 
In some instances the whole story has been written afresh.” 
We may add that the result is a most delightful volume. It 
has been published by the Harpers, in very pretty style. 
Every child ought to have it, for every child would be happy 
in reading it, or hearing it read. It contains thirty-five stories, 
each of them magical to the youthful fancy. The editor re- 
marks—also in the Preface—that “without any direct appeal 
to the conscience or morality,” she has been especially careful 
that there should be “ nothing in this collection that could 
really harm a child.” Her judgment in this respect may be 
implicitly trusted. She is one of the best didactic novelists of 
the age—a writer of pure spirit, good thought, and lively 
fancy. To maturity no less than childhood her “ Fairy Book” 
will be welcomed, since, while to the latter it “ unlocks the 
gates of joy,” to the former it must revive tender memories of 
far-off times, when they too entered the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, or climbed the Bean Stalk with little Jack. What 
has delighted us in the bud may well refresh us in the flower 


Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 





Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., of this city, have published, in 
a style uniform with that of several religious works lately is- 
sued from their press, a collection of Lectures on the Symbolic 
Character of the Sacred Scriptures, by Rev. Abiel Silver. The 
spirit and doctrine of the book, as implied in its title, is Swe- 
denborgian. Its leading proposition is that “ Revelation must 
possess a symbolic, or spiritual sense, distinct from the literal 
sense.” This point the Rev. Mr. Silver argues ably, and illus- 
trates with learning and with the eloquence of zealous enthu- 
siasm. His lectures are liberal in tone, and are pervaded with 
the gentle warmth of true and earnest piety. We do not often 
commend books of religious discussion—it being our belief 
that, as a class, they do more to disturb than to strengthen re- 
ligious faith ; but we can commend this one—with all due re- 
serve as to our own faith—as pure in spirit, worthy in purpose, 
and intelligible in method. It may be read with pleasure and 
with profit, whether by those who agree or those who disagree 
with its principles and conclusions. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. 
Nos. 3 and 4.......-sesccces-ceseecscesees Ha 


The Nature, Extent, and History of the Jurisdic- 
tion of the 8 tes’ Courts of the State of New 
York. By Hon. Charles P. Daly. 

Annual Report of the City Inspector of the City of 
New Yo By Daniel E. Delevan. 


Fine Arts. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLAND. 

We thought our readers had been treated at sufficient length 
to details of the annual Royal Academy; but it is so agree- 
able to find the merits of American painters recognized by the 
London press, that we make room for two more brief ex- 
tracts. The first is from the Atheneum of the 16th ult., and is 








nd Professor Kingston, of the Toronto Observatory, appear 
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in the list of contributors. Professor Kingston’s account of| and its “ hangers” of the season, for their rejection of many 
the institution, over which he presides, is a particularly pleas- | excellent works, and for their abominable misplacing of sun- 
ing scientific paper, replete with knowledge and gracefully | dry others. 


“ How an able foreigner has been received, let the elevated 


“ , ton? itions of M. Mignot’s two beautiful landscapes—antitheti- 

Sha Sank of Coeds Deneian” ledesd, the seeaghh f Ga Fal in theme as they are, and so proving that the mannerism 
of men whose works fill the line year by year is not in them, 
We may mention, as particularly meritorious, the Editor’s|—attest. These are the 


timely and valuable account of the condition and resources of — and original sunset; and a charming snow-piece, A 
1 


Lagoon of Guayaquil, a superbly 
nter Morning.” 


Elsewhere, the same paper says of another American : 


“Mr. G. H. Boughton’s two pictures mark, by their softness 
and breadth of tone and colour, a French system ot working 


element, however, in its pure state, is not wanting to the | that is estimable in its completeness. These are, Through the 


Fields, children walking, and Hop-pickers Returning— Twilight, 
such a party trudging homewards at evening: the father and 
mother go wearily along, a boy bears a big umbrella; the na- 
tives of the district stare at them. In the last are much cha- 
racter and fine execution.” 

The critic of the London Times says: 

“We do not know the nationality of Mr. L. R. Mignot, but 
his ‘ Lagoon of Guayaquil, with an evening sky of banked-up 
crimson and rose-purple clouds over a watery break on the 
horizon, and his ‘ Winter Morning,’ with a singularly true 
effect of snowblink in the sky, and its reflection in a frozen 
pool, edged by trees, show him to be a landscape painter of no 
common force, and capable of dealing with exceptional sub- 
jects. Both pictures are wretchedly hung. We do not know 
if Mr. J. D. H. Browne, the painter of ‘The Departure of 
Sleeping Thunder for the Happy Hunting Grounds, be an 
American or not; but he has shown imagination, as well as 
wer of drawing both horse and man in action, in this strik- 
ing picture of a dead chief tied on his favourite horse, which 
dashes over the edge of a precipice, on which the living braves 
check or wheel round theirhorses.” * * “ Mr. Boughton, 
though English by his name, has been trained in the French 
school, and shows its influence in his ‘Through the Fields,’ 
two country girls, walking—one puffing off a seeded flower head; 
and in his more important picture ‘ Hop-pickers returning,’ a 
twilight landscape, sweet and serene, with a suggestion of re- 
freshing evening dew, and rest after heavy toil. Mr. Bough- 
ton has learnt from his French training the secret of putting 
natural feeling into rustic figures, which, strange to say, has 
been almost entirely wanting to English painters since Gains- 
borough.” 

The Spectator says: 

“M. Mignot appears to have caught very happily the mist 
grays and yellows of ‘Winter Morning ;’ but it L ene gees. 
work speaking of a picture hung on the cornice.” 

On the 28rd ult. the Athenaum thus referred at greater length 
to the subject. 


“ We have not often seen a landscape so brilliantly or so ar- 
tistically painted as Mr. Mignot’s Lagoon of Guayaquil, a sun- 
set effect over a vast marsh, whose waters flash in pools as 
they lie smooth and still under a sky that is filled with 
coloured light from the sinking sun. It is easy, with abun- 
dance of vermilion and chrome, to paint what may be styled 
a sensational sunset ; but so to treat the subject that the coarse 
attractions of such works shall be left behind, while the 
beauty, glory, and, above all, the delicate splendour of nature 
shall be preserved, is no common achievement. That Mr. 
Mignot has been successful in this none will deny who looks 
at the manner in which he has treated the sky here, its pale 
gold burnished with ineffable light and rising in colour above 
the sun until the earth-mists cease to be visible, and the eye 
penetrates into the pure blue of the zenith that is studded with 
cirri touched with rose-colour. Behind the bright haze the 
evening band is rising slowly, and, by its shadow, softening 
and absorbing the horizon and the hills that lie upon it. 
Across the front, placed to aid the composition of the picture, 
is a misty purple of cloud. The effectiveness and origina- 
lity of this work are not to be denied.” 





FAILURE OF A NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 
Niccolo de Lapi does not appear to have even attained that 
questionable kind of success which consists in enlisting the 
sympathies of a few who, by their strenuous support, and un- 
bounded admiration, and aggressiveness in comparison, out- 
weigh the indifference of the many. A second representation 
on Saturday, and a third on Tuesday, did not raise the enthu- 
siasm of the public to a point requisite for even a succés d'es- 
time, and no further representation is at present announced. 
The adaptation of the libretto from the novel, it appears, is the 
work of Signor Marcello, by whom the task was executed 
sume years ago, and there is no question that the inartistic 
way in which the task was executed forms the primary defect 
in the opera. One can fully appreciate the motives which in- 
duced the librettist to modify the Selvaggia of the novel, who 
is simply a camp-following traviata who shares the dangers of 
the field ; but, then, surely other courses were open to him than 
the creation of the anomalous and inexplicable character of the 
same name in the opera. The plot of the fiction embodied 
in D'Azeglio’s novel, too, depends almost as much on the love 
of the unfortunate Lisa, Niccolo’s younger daughter, for the 
traitor Troilo, as on that of Laudomia for Lamberto. Mauri- 
zio, an old Swiss servant of Lamberto’s, and quite a character 
in his way, might have been introduced with good effect. The 
great difficulty in adapting a story from a novel is, that it is 
almost impossible for the adapter, with his own mind full of 
incidents and accessories of the tale, to look on his own work 
from the point of view of one who is unacquainted with the 
original, and from this results the inexplicable nature of much 


of the action of the 


With regard to the music, if Signor Arditi would for one 
representation moderate the terrific violence of the un 
storm of drums, trombones, and brass instruments of all sizes 
and shapes, one might be able to judge of the remainder of 
the score. If not equal to Verdi tor taking melody of a cer- 


. | tain kind, or to Meyerbeer in grandeur of choral and orches- 


tral effects—two comparisons which he unquestionably chal- 
lenges—Signor Schira’s concerted music is far too ingenious 
and effective to be buried beneath the avalanche of brazen 
sound which overpowers the voices of the singers and deadens 
the ears of the audience. Of the solos, the canzonet for Lau- 
domia, “La bella Mea,” with a curious and original melodic 
rhythm, charmingly sung by Malle. Trebelli, was the occasion 
of the only vocal encore on the first night, and is come the 
only one which promises to attain any great popularity. If Mr. 
Magienaie lendid singers are to waste their powers and 
spoil their v in such 0; as Niccold de’ Lapi and the 
promised—or threatened— del Destino, he had better have 
remained content with his present repertory.—Spectator, 
May 16. 

What follows is from the Saturday Review. It is less severe 





embodied in a very severe attack upon the Academy Council 





upon Signor Schira personally ; but condemns without stint 
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the fearful ruin, to which vocalism is condemned in these days 
by the fashionable and yet truly vulgar demand for “ power- 
fal” instrumentation. e 


Signor Schira is well known in this country as the conduc- 
tor of English Opera when Mr. Maddox ruled the Princess’s¢ 
and afterwards at Drury Lane under Mr. Bunn. He is also 
one of the most successful masters of the present day, and not 
a few of our leading singers, both native and foreign, owe their 
fame to his skilful training. We have, however, long thought 
that years of teaching and condu have a very baneful in- 
fluence upon originality in composi To be a succeseful 
teacher or conductor demands a large experience in the tech- 
nicalities of the art; and hence we find much that is clever 
and artistic in the writings of such men—witness Signor Cos- 
ta, Professor Bennett, and many more. But, becoming satu- 
rated with other men’s ideas, it often happens that any origi- 
nal vein of a may have possessed is almost, if not 
entirely, choked. This hay if law it be, finds in Signor Schira 
a good example. In the construction of his music, both for 
the voices and the orchestra, the hand of one who knows his 
art is clearly apparent. Indeed, his treatment of the orchestra 
is much more complete than is usual with his countrymen, er-" 
ring perhaps on the side of fulness, and giving rather too much 
prominence to the brass igstruments; but it is never meagre 
or trivial. Most of his vocal passages, too, are written for the 
voice, and can be sung, and need not, as is too often the case 
with his countryman, Signor Verdi, be shouted in emulation 
of a trombone or ophicleide ; but there is wanting freshness 
and life to the whole opera. As each-piece is presented to our 
notice, it seems like a friend whose features we recognise, but 
whose name we cannot recall. We are ever and anon re- 
minded of Rossini, or Bellini, or Verdi, or Meyerbeer, not- 
withstanding the undoubted skill of the composer. While this 
is the general effect of the music, we do not think Signor 
Schira has been very fortunate in his libretto. * * 

The overture to the opera is a somewhat noisy piece of in- 
strumental writing, but in keeping with the military character 
of the plot, and the opening chorus of monks singing behind 
the scenes is flowing and pleasantly arranged. Selvaggia then 
enters dressed in military costume, and in a long recitative re- 
lates her position. The recitative itself is effective beyond 
what is usual in modern attempts of the kin@ but the sup- 
port was either too much in itself or was coarsely played. A 
very tuneful chorus heralds the approach of the bridal party. 
The entrance of the principal characters gives f$ an opportu- 
nity for a concerted piece similar in construction to the “ A te 
o cara” in the Puritani. It is not, however, a direct copy ; and 
although it immediately su its whence the idea was derived, 
it is perhaps the most pleasing piece in the first act. Niccolo 
blesses the happy couple in a piece where the trombones and 
trumpets are so liberally employed that the voice is scarcely 
heard through the orchestra, A great deal of the decay of 
good singing may be attributed to the present practice of em- 
ploying every instrament in the orchestra in support of the 
voice. Delicacy and neatness are impossible when a single 
voice has to contend against the multitude of strings and host 
of brass instraments which are now thought necessary. We 
very much question whether a return to the thin scores of 
Handel and the early Italian writers would: not be preferable 
to the load of instrumentation without which an opera is now 
thought tame. No singer can be expected to give the 
proper finish to vocal phrases while the present practice pre- 
vails. Noise is not music, but it enables raw and crude artists 
to pass as finished singers by bringing them all to the same 
shouting level. We have been led into these remarks because 
Signor Schira is very lavish in the use of his brass instruments. 
Scarcely a single song but has a marked part for the trumpet 
in the accompaniment, often the same notes as the voice, and 
therefore often drowning it. 





> 
A NEW PLAY BY SHERIDAN’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


The tic drama was for a moment revived when Mr. 
Lewis Filmore’s graceful romance, “ The Winning Suit,” was 
produced in the early part of the year at the Princess’s ; and 
for some time expectations have been raised by the promise 
of a new comedy from the pen of the Countess of Gifford, that 
the prose drama would re-appear, if only for a season, in its 
former comeliness, and graced with the refined wit which de- 
lighted our fathers. For the author was grand-daughter of 
Sheridan, the orator, poet, statesman, wit, and dramatist, in 
whose family genius has chosen to depart from her rule of 
capricious visitation, and has taken up a permanent residence. 
His son was a brilliant wit; and of his three grand-daughters, 
two have distinguished themselves in literature—the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton and Lady Dufferin, now Countess of Gifford. 
Would the latter lady’s comedy revive the memory of “ The 
Rivals,” and “'The School for Scandal”? Would it inaugu- 
rate a new dramatic era, and encourage authors who are not 
under the necessity of importing ideas to write for the stage ? 
That she was not destitute of the family wit and humour we 
already knew ; but a play requires something more. There 
must be plot, dialogue, develop t of incident and charac- 
ter into a well harmonized picture of life. Good spirits anda 
turn for the ridiculous are enough for a farce ; but comedy 
and farce are very different thin 

Unfortunately, in the play which was produced st the Hay- 
market on Saturday, they are one and the same; in other 
words, the comedy is no comedy at all, but a very broad farce? 
relieved here and there by some touches of pathos. Nothing 
could be more disappointing than the contrast between the 
title, “ Finesse : or, Spy and Counter Spy,” and the work of 
which it is a palpable misnomer. Instead of a refined strategy 
dominant throughout the three acts, which the title promises, we 
had a succession of scenes full of boisterous mirth and gro- 

ue incident, amusing and laughable, but as little like co- 

y as Sir Peter Teazle is like Macbeth. The plot, suchMs 
it is, has little or nothing to do with the play, and it is so con- 
fused that we are satisfied no two persons who witnessed the 
first formance could in giving an account of it. 
Happily, this did not affect the success of the play. Occa- 
sionally we had an uneasy sense, as the piece proceeded, that we 
had dropped the character of Hamlet on the way, though we 
were getting on very well without it. Indeed, trom the mo- 
ment we are told that a pair of knaves are conspiring to be- 








tray the English garrison of Messina, and that the doctor of 


the garrison, a Frenchman who hates Napoleon, is finessing 
to thwart their manceuvres, the plot almost wholly disap- 
pears, and the comedy resolves itself into a series of amusing 
scenes, any one of which might form the subject of a separate 
interlude. But to give any lucid account of the manner in 
which those scenes are connected, is a task which utterly de- 
fies our penetration. We know that Dr. Bertrand, the French 
physician, has employed a young naval officer in the British 
fleet to take the place of a spy who is expected by the two 
conspirators above mentioned ; and that for some reason or 
other altogether beyond our comprehension, it is necessary to 
cotivey this youth, concealed in the case of an Egyptian mum- 



















































































my, to the house of the Baron Freitenhorsen, a German enthu- 


siast, who believes he has discovered an elixir vite which will 
not only render men immortal, but will restore life to the 
dead ; that the wily. Bertrand accomplishes this feat under 
pretence of sending tht Baron the body of a man who has 
been hanged, stipulating that he, the doctor, shall administer 
the potion himself; that the young officer thus makes his es- 
cape from some peri! which is so nicely stated that no one can 
understand it; and that when the two conspirators, finding 
they have been outwitted, enter the Baron’s house with a war- 
rant to arrest the young officer, who turns out to be Bertrand’s 
son, they discover that he has 
Poppleton, an Englishman afflicted with the desire to for 
a sailor, has, wakingup from a fit of intoxication, taken the 
officer's place as the revived malefactor on whom the Baron’s 
elixir has been tried. 


escaped, and that Mr. John 


This is a most abominably lame account of the plot ; but we 


could give half a dozen others equally inefficient. We ma 
say with Hamlet, “ The play’s the thing,” for the plot is 
nothing. ‘Taking it from the French doctor’s point of view, 
we might say that the finessing old Frenchman has unwit- 
tingly put his own son in 
courage, but always checking himself when on the point of 
yielding to the sentiment of pity by observing that the youth's 
risk is no business of his—* c’est son affaire;” and that when 
he discovers who he really is, and that by his father’s finesse he 
is brought within the verge of death, the physician, who has 
learned the iesson of heartlessness from the teaching of op- 
pression, displays a noble burst of natural affection, which is 
du'y rewarded. Then we are taught to contrast French 
finesse with downright British honesty in the person of Cap- 
tain Mortimer ; though what he does to exemplify the supe- 
riority of the latter quality we have taxed our powers of in- 
vestigation in vain todiscover. But in truth there is no lead- 
ing idea in the play; and the marvel is how the scenes got 
together at all. 
did; and when Mr. Buckstone, as John Poppleton, appeared 
in the final scene as the Deus ex machind, in a bedgown, with a 
highwayman’s hat on his head, the audience burst into roars 
of prolonged laughter which seemed likely to terminate in the 
general insanity of the whole house. 


ril of death, admiring the lad’s 


iow it succeeded is another marvel. But it 


Nothing more crude than the construction of the play can 


be imagined. It would seem as if the author had trained for 
the task of writing it, on a diet of farces, and had found her- 
self unequal to the task of digesting them. There is but o 
chgracter which is naturally defin 
Mrs. Bobbins, the abigail of the Baron’s English wife, whose 
prejudice against “ furriners,” and whose family experiences of 
the danger of having anything to do with them, were infinitely 
amusing. Mrs. A. W 

simply perfection. Indeed, the acting throughout was meri- 
torious. Mr. A. Wigan’s Dr. 
and there was a 
a sword from one of the guard who have come to arrest, as he 
supposes, his son, and tells them that they must first slay him, 
which commanded the sympathies of the house in spite of the 
ludicrous 
in the pe 
the doctor’s son. Mr. Chippendale made up artistically as the 
German enthusiast, and 
which it was capable to the heavy part of the Baroness ‘Frei- 
tenhorsen. But for a determination to go in and win, we have 
not for many a day seen anything to be compared 
Buckstone’s acting in John Poppleton. He ate, drank, danced, 
rollicked, joked, and fought with a vigour which seemed to 
say that the play must and should succeed, whether the au- 
dience liked it or not. From scene to scene he went on re- 
velling in his powers of fun, and making the play so 
completely his own that any doubts about its dramatic pro- 
ae were lost sight of. Indeed, but for the shouts of 


and worked out. This 


igan’s performance of character was 


Bertrand was in his best style ; 
ic force in the last scene, when he snatches 


ti-climax which they knew was behind the door, 
n of John Poppleton, instead of Jules d’Artigny, 
. Wilkins gave all the effect of 


to Mr. 


aughter which burst forth on his appearing at the door in the 


last scene, the success of the piece would have been more than 
doubtful. This alone saved it from reaching an impotent and, 
we fear, a disastrous conclusion. 


Perhaps the day is for the present gone by when the atten- 


tion of an audience can be held by the force of dialogue, em- 
ployed either to unfold the workings of the heart in a play of 
sentiment, or to forward the action of a comedy. Certainly 
the drama of the present day is the drama of incident and 
small talk. The less the characters say about their feelings 
the better is the audience pleased ; and though the writers of 
our interludes are by no means deficient in fan and smartness, 
they never trust themselves Les Sa the support of facts. Even 
upon this plan, however, high 

duced. Take, for instance, the comedy in which Mr. an 

Aw Wigan have been performing for some weeks béfore the 
production of “ Finesse.” “ Stil 

tially an elaborated interlude, but it is skilfully elaborated, 
with much taste and point. We cannot say so much for “ Fi- 
nesse.” thas more breadth, but has no distinct form, and 
the dialogue presents nothing more striking than we find in 
Mr. Tem Taylor’s play. There is also much that is defective 
in point of taste. At least three of the characters, the Baron, 
his wife, and John Poppleton are 
by way of comedy, we have a lady who is mistaken for a lu- 
natic, and who acts very like one ; while, in idea at least, we 
are regaled with a patient labouring under small pox ; and the 
dg@d body of a malefactor who has been hanged is carried 


y finished dramas may be = 
d Mrs. 


Waters run Deep” is essen- 


exaggerations. Then, 


the stage in the sarcophagus of an Egyptian mummy. 
All this is coarse ; and would not have been tolerated but for 
the excellence of the acting, the h of i i 
and their knowledge that the comedy was written by a lady 
of title—London Weekly Review. 
—— 


PRESENTATIONS AND DRAWING-ROOMS. 


A French maxim tells us that there is always something not 
altogether displeasing to us in the misfortunes of our dearest 
friends. The truth of this worldly-wise apophthegm is sus- 
ceptible of indefinite application. It is a t source of con- 





‘solation to that large class of mankind who, like the fox in 


the fable, believe that ail unattainable gra) are sour. We 
should imagine, for example, that some of those who were de- 
nied admission to the ceremonial of last Saturday within the 
precincts of St. James’s Palace may have stood beside the 
ranks of carriages that lined St. James’s-street and Pall-mall, 
and may have felt that they had no reason, after all, to envy 
the privileged unfortunates who found themselves as the day 
waned still at a hopeless distance from the door, advancing at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile in the hour, while the inexora- 
ble hour-hand went on, indicating half-past four, five, half-past 
five, and six o'clock, till they not the faintest chance left 
of a presentation that day to Royalty. We have heard, in- 


freshment in dainty meringues, or the humbler but more gy, 
stantial refection of an honest sandwich. 

But while the idlers of vanity and fashion were thus» 
verely punished, another nage whom their loyalty pro, 
fe to honour suffered far more cruelly than they did 4 
delicate young girl was standing for five and a half mong 
hours on one spot of the Palace floor. She was one but rm 
cently come among us, and lately a bride—one whom the rp. 
tiring domesticity of her previous life had, perhaps, but jj. 
fitted for the turmoil and excitement of a State drawing-room 
as such things are managed here. It is, however, painful t 
anticipate the ill effects which the repetition of such scenes 
those of last Saturday may have upon the health of our young 
and amiable princess. In fact, it was found n " 
continue the presentations for a few minutes while the youth. 
ful representative of her Majesty sought a little necessary yp. 
pose. She was still besieged by a vast number of importunay 
visitors, eagerly pressing forward to appear in the 
circle of Court guests, under the pretence of poying their Tes. 
pects in person to the lovely mother “of our kings to be.” 

The evils which attend on the system of presentation g 
Court have long been notorious. There have been many 
for its improvement. There have been many complaints frog 
those who, emerging hot and flustered, and with the scars an4 
tatters of their fierce battle upon them, from this 
mob, have written to the Times, exposing the discomfory 
and Sugodenate of going to the drawing-room and the 
levée. But, for all practical purposes, a brief letter which 
peared last Tuesday will serve as our text. The writer tel 
us that when George III. was king, and before the wild days 
of the Regency, drawing-rooms were held twice, or sone 
times thrice a week, and a levée every Wednesday and Sy. 
day. We should be loth indeed to urge the entire performance 
of such a formidable pro; me as this. The Sunday levie 
is inconsistent with our ideas of the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
Twice a week might, perhaps, be found too often, instead of 
the now;customary four drawing-rooms and four levées in each 
season. Yet it seems to be in this direction, by providi 
more frequent opportunities of presentation, that relief is to 
be gained. * *—English paper, May 16. 


—_—— ee 
HOW DIRECTORS ARE MANUFACTURED. 


* * Indeed, we are rapidly approaching that era when it 
will be a condescension on the part of the aristocracy of 
wealth to allow subscriptions to be received at all in suppor 
of leviathan undertakiags. Have we not seen it recently stated 
that the whole of the capital has been subscribed towards two 
gigantic companies, the operations of which are to be almos 
universal ? the directors thinking that they are so omnipotent, 
that the public will only be too glad to purchase at a 
ing premium what they have to sell. These shares, if they are 
to be bought at high premiums, will create just the demand 
the directors desire, and then they will ride out, exulting, on 
the shoulders of their foolish dupes, who in the end will find 
themselves saddled with a security worth £5 or £10 per cent, 
per annum, but which, in their eagerness to speculate, will 
have cost them three times its intrinsic value. This state of 
things cannot last much longer ; it is the old chronic disorder 
of premium-hunting in its worst form; there are now profes- 
sional directors, like professional promoters, who for fee and 
reward allow their names to be hawked about, ringing the 
changes on the boards of the different companies. These City 
pre a do not exhaust themselves without being 
adequately satisfied for their labours; and though the fecun- 
dity of the “ guinea-pig” race has wonderfully exhibited itself 
during the last five or six months, grades are becoming ap- 
parent in this as in every other walk of life. 

A director of first-class pretensions takes part of the pro- 
motion—money or shares, claims his special privileges at his 
board, and a stipulated extent of patronage. Hie never conde- 
scends to look at a second-class project or prospectus, but acts 
like a celebrated promoter, who, when asked to father a scheme 
which nvolved hundreds of thousands, significantly bowed 
the applicant from his presence, saying he never dealt with 
anything under a million. The second-class director holds 
himself in reserve for good companies that float at a moderate 
premium ; he too seeks special privileges and a certain amount 
of patronage. If he a eae second-class di- 
rectors have their foibles—it is when he is asked to bolster 
up a failing adventure, in the hope that his name will give a 
stamp of respectability to others of a rather shady character. 
His reply is, “ Get the shares to a premium, then I shall come 
in with eclat ;” and, of course, he has his complete apportion- 
ment at the best quotation. The third-class director—and his 
name is legion—does everything and anything to secure status; 
aims at al Se and the several waifs and stra: 
pertaining toa -room—possibly @ little commission on 
printing and stationary, if there is not a very vigilant secre- 
tary—tor he is desirous of making way in the world, and that 
—~ shortest route. Unhappily he is too frequently only 

, own enemy, since not being brought within reach of the 
top branches of the great Pagoda-tree, he is unable to make 
those fortunate pulls at the fruit which his more elevated 
brethren obtain ; and after getting heaps of worthless shares 
and scrip certificates, and incurring liabilities as plentiful as 
blackberries, he subsides into insignificance, and, if pressed, 
“ skedaddles” to the Contjnent. This picture is no exagger- 
ated outline of the position and character of the leaders in the 
great game of speculation which is now being played within 
a circuit of a quarter of a mile of the Royal Exchange. Let 
the reader pause and judge—not half the iniquities of the sys- 
tem are here e i—whether there must not come a day 
of reckoning for all this plotting and counter-plotting and ex- 
citement. he has frequently been urged, when this matter has 
been discussed, that the public, learned in their own genera- 
tion, are wise enough to take care of themselves. We hope 
it may be so; but notwithstanding the lessons of the past, we 
very seriously doubt it, and shall be only too pleased if we 
eventually discover our apprehensions to have been misplaced, 
-—London paper. 





Tovcnine AND CHARACTERISTIC SCENE.—The first public 
act of the Queen after her bereavement has been a character- 
istic one. On the 8th of May she paid a long visit to the mili- 
tary hospital at Netley, the foundation stone of which she 
the Prince Consort laid nearly seven years ago. The Queen 
arrived at half-past three, accompanied by Prince Alfred and 
Prince and Princess Louis. Her Majesty expressed a wish to 
visit first the foundation-stone. She stayed here a few minutes, 
but it was evidently a painful reminiscence. She bore it, 





however, firmly, and then entered the hospital. It was i- 
tended to take her only into three or four of the wards to show 





deed, of carriage-windows being drawn up, on the transit trom her the arrangements; but she stated she desired to go into 


Apsley Ho’ 
ious rite re, fro 
ble oscillation of ostrich plumes in the interior, the bystanders 
inferred that the exhausted occupants of the carriage, weary 
of sitting for five mortal hours in full court-dress, sought re- 


to St. James’s-street, to permit of some myster-| all the wards. On being told that there were no less than 
performed within, where, from the dimly-visi-| ninety-nine wards, she said she would then visit as many 98 


she could, and she did actually visit a very great number. In 
the first ward into which she went a Victoria Cross man from 
India was lying very ill in bed. She immediately went up 0 
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‘in. addressed 


him most kindly, and sent for Dr. Maclean, | that drenching rain and of the rivers of mud that are in the 
the officer in charge of the division, to tell her about his state. | roads, he has ridden down from London, to be one amongst 
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canvas, or sculpture in stone ever so little more precious 
than marble, you are a mechanic instead of an artist.. 1 should 


she continued this in every ward into which she entered.|the mighty multitude that is the feature world-renowned of| tor my own part like to know the men who achieve good 


Whenever she saw a man oy she walked up to his bed- | the great Derby Day. 
al 


ade, spoke to him, inquired about him from Professor Long- 


more or Dr. Maclean, and showed the greatest interest in his | with . springy step upon that springy turf, still leaning on the 

arm of the 
< one ward an incident occurred which affected those who | dock of the other horses ; and he is one ot the last to leave the 
An old soldier from India lay ny: at the | exclusive spot, and wend his way back, careless of mud and 


were present. : : 

int of death. After the Queen had spoken to him, he said, 
“[ thank God that he has allowed me to live long enough to 
we your Majesty with my own eyes.” The Queen and the 
Princess Alice were both touched by this speech, which came 
from the very heart of the dying man. The aspect of the 
whole hospital was, indeed, extremely touching. It is now 
simost filled with the Indian invalids, splendid old soldiers, 
pearded and bronzed; many of them magnificent men of the 
ante-Crimean class. They thronged the corridors, drawn up 
in lines, and absolutely devoured their Queen with their eyes. 
She kept bowing to them as she walked along, making inqui- 
ries about the arrangements of the hospital from Col. Wilbra- 
ham and Inspec.-Gen. Anderson. After looking at the chapel, 
path-room, and kitchen, she expressed a wish to see the rooms 
of the Army Medical School, and accordingly visited the li- 
prary, museum, lecture-room, laboratory, and microscopical 
room. At each place the professors were sent for to explain 
the arrangements, She then went into the quarters of the 
married soldiers. It had been rather wished that she should 
not see these, as, owing to the recent opening of the hospital, 
it has not been possible to arrange so comfortably as could be 
desired for the great number of soldiers’ wives who have re- 
cently arrived with their sick husbands. However, the Queen 
said she desired to go, and accordingly she went into most of 
the rooms. Both A a and the Princess Alice spoke to several 
ofthe women, and inquired after their comfort. This was 
the only part of the hospital which did not satisfy her ; but it 
was explained to her that the present arrangements were only 
emporary. The Queen then re-embarked, after spending 
nearly two hours in the hospital. The Queen did not seem 
fatigued with her long walk through the hospital, though she 
must have gone over several miles of ground, and had many 
sairs to mount. So carefully had the news of her visit been 
concealed, that there was scarcely any one to see her except 
the inmates of the hdspital and the workmen still engaged 
there, and their wives and children.—Lancet. 





CrctMSTANCES AND GOVERNMENT.—On that part of Mr. 
Bigelow's book which does not refer to the war, the only re- 
mark that can be made is the one which was made long ago, 
“|s not this the great Babylon that I have builded?” The 
mind sinks under the contemplation of the masses of wealth 
which are stored up for the use of mankind in that marvellous 
magazine, the North American continent. Vast rivers, lakes 
like seas, boundless — almost inexhaustibly fertile, the 
richest mines of gold, silver, copper, and coal in the world, 
enormous forests—in short, wealth in every conceivable form 
and in boundless profusion—are there; and the whole is pre- 
sided over by a Government of which one great object appears 
to be to summon every human creature who is discontented 
with his lot in the world to come and help to consume it all. 
Even after full allowance has been made for all the horrors 
and miseries of the present war, it is probable that no other 
nation in the world contains so enormous a mass of well-to-do 
people. The wonderful thing is, that any one should draw 
from that fact any particular inference t the American 
form of government. The circumstances of the country have 
done infinitely more to produce the Government than the 
Government to prod the ci t down in the 
midst of boundless wealth, many millions of Europeans, all 
or most of whom originally left Europe because they had in- 
telligence and spirit enough to feel dissatisfied with narrow 
circumstances and to wish to be rich—and of course you have 
ademocratic Government and a vast number of well-to-do 
people. To infer from this that there is any specific virtue in 





democracy is like drawing similar inference from the fact | the mystery is so 


that a particular democrat has had a large fortune left him. 


To give the Americans their fair proportion of praise and | of the Equator, very near the position which Dr. Beke, so 

blame would be a difficult task, but very little of either ought | long ago as 1846, assigned to it theoretically. It is curious 

to be derived from the fact that oy J are very numerous and | that the fact has been discovered not by following the water 
[es Etas- 


exceedingly well off.—Review of “ Tnis d’ Amérique 
en 1863,” by J. Bigelow. 





“Derby” Gossrr. * * Borne along in that turbid stream 
ot vehicles, composed of every kind of locomotive element, | sand pounds to spend on an elaborate cup, I would not go in 
from the “ four-in-hand” to the costermonger’s cart, a strange 
phenomenon was observed by us; it was that most of the very | belly out of; for the accident of the lump’s shape must then 

The roads were inches deep in | bias the whole composition. The body of my vase should be 
mud, and not a peck of dust could have been got for a guinea | forged of pure gold, smooth but unburnished, of that rich, 
the grain ; yet there were the yeils, worn in the old compla-| soft, unreflecting surface which best shows the native colour 


young men wore green veils. 


cent way, with the hole in the middle for the c to 


go 
through—and their wearers evidently sublimely oblivious, if| some mathematical truth. The ornamentation should be re- 


institution. 


Having critically examined the favourite, Lord Palmerston, 
arquis of Ailesbury, makes the round in the pad- 


water, to the Jockey Club Stand to view the race. 
Here they come trooping to see the favourite. Here is Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, who, whether on the back benches of the 
House of Commons or on the Downs of Epsom, always ap- 
to me like an overgrown boy. And next comes Major 
Beresford (the immortal W. B.); he is not so upright now as 
he was before the Frail electioneering days of years ago. See 
who comes here, literally skipping along as though he were a 
schoolboy in a playground. Lord Henry Lennox forgets his 
speech that he did make the other oy and the speech that he 
is going to make about the affairs of Italy, in his anxiety about 
the favourite. Why, surely we shall “make a House” pre- 
sently around the favourite. Mr. Bankes Stanhope scrutinizes 
Lord Clifden through his eye-glass ; Sir John Hay tells Sir 
Edward Codrington that the favourite is the finest horse he 
ever saw; General Peel points out to Mr. Greville what he 
thinks the best point about the horse; and Mr. Whiteside so- 
lemnly takes the opinion of Mr. Napier Sturt, who gives it, 
and then appeals for confirmatiun to Capt. Gerard Noel, who, 
by the by, oo compare his betting-book with Mr. Knatch- 
bull Hugessen at the door of the House of Commons on Tues- 
day night, and in the face of the whole House during the dis- 
cussion on the temporalities of the Irish Church. * * - 


Tue Nik Story Acary.—Deeper in buman interest than 
the reported discovery of the source of the White Nile, the 
ny secret of many , by Messrs. Speke and 

rant, is the inteHigence from t that Mr. Petherick is 
not dead, as late news from that country represented him to 
be. He is alive and well, at Gondocoro. e now know that 
all the gallant men whom we have sent out into the great 
African desert, to extend the bounds of knowledge—Baker, 
Petherick, Grant and Speke—have, so farfescaped the fate 
which has followed so net our noblest explorers in every 
part of the world—Franklin, Letchardt, Burke, and many 
others—over whose graves we have had to write the glories 
of discovery. In gratitude for their safety, we can tell the 


conjecture, made on the 9th of May, that Mr. Baker must 
have fallen in with Messrs. Grant and Speke on the upper 
waters of the White Nile, and rendered them important aid, 
turns out to have been correct. This adventurous traveller 
was the first European whom they met on their descent from 
the tropics; and from him they obtained aid in money, stores 
and boats. To him they communicated their discovery that 
the Bahr el Abiad, the main stream of the White Nile, has its 
source in the Victoria-Nyanza lake ; information which in- 
duced him to turn his face in another direction, towards the 
south-east, in search of another inland lake, which issupposed 
to feed a second branch of the White Nile. He will be lost to 
us for a year; though the public need not doubt that he will, 
in due time, turn up again. Lower down the stream they fell 
in with Consul Petherick and his lant wife. The news 
which Captains Speke and Grant bring to London will excite 
attention in every city of the civilizéd globe.—The source of 
the Nile was a puzzle in the time of Moses, and long before 
the time of Moses. The enigma is suggested on the most an- 
cient monuments of Egypt; it excited the curiosity of Rame- 
ses and Sesostris; confounded the wisdom of the Ptolemies ; 
won attention during the Roman occupation; amused the 
leisure of the Schoolmen ; tantalized the Portuguese Jesuits 
in the sixteenth century ; eng: the adventurous spirit of 
Bruce ; aroused the wonder, and baffled the researches of Mo- 
hammed Ali; and defied the zeal, the ability, and endurance 
of our old Correspondents, the Brothers D’Abbadie. At length, 

Tred ; and the source of the Nile is found, b 
a couple of Englishmen, to be a lake about four degrees sou 


discovery, but by descending from it above.— Atheneum. 





A Maw or Taste.—For my own part, if I had a few thou- 


search of a great lump of topaz, agate, or crystal, to make its 


of the metal. The general shape should be founded on 


story of their trials, and reckon up the gains of science. Our | lik 


of the river upwards from its mouth, the natural course of| rests upon a foundation of 


work in any material, whether it be cheap or dear. I find the 
best artists in the knowable materials about the most agree- 
able people going. I like the men who work in form and co- 
lours better than those who work in ink and words. You get 
fresher thoughts out of the artist. His powers of observation 
have been cultivated, and over-use has not worn his language 
into ch Is 0 ism. Our best artists may not 
equal to Rafael and Michel Angelo, but still they are ¥ 
pleasant fellows, with a good deal of genius and geniality. 
should like to know our best workers in gold, silver, brass, 
freestone, ivory, porcelain, glass, oak, or mahogany, even 
though they may not be equal to Donatello, Luca della Rob- 
bia, and Gibbons.— English Magazine. 








Tue Great GEOLOGICAL PrRoBLEM.—On the 28th March 
a human jaw was discovered among the stone implements in 
the gravel pit of yo my near Abbeville, which gives 
rise toa curious inquiry. The controversy had long: raged 
whether the flint axes and other rude implements discovered 
in these gravel pits in such large quantities really point to a 
pre-metallic age of human civilisation or not,—and one hypo- 
thesis strove to establish that they might have been churned 
in some curious way independently of human art out of a 
great geological crisis. The only point in favour of so wild a 
supposition was that no human bones had ever yet been dis- 
covered amongst these relics of human agency, till this jaw 
was discovered in March last. It was deeply imbedded in 
“black seam flinty gravel.” A single detached molar tooth 
was found at the same time. But the question immediately 
arose whether or not the jaw had been placed there by the 
cunning of the workmen, in order to be extracted. The evi- 
dence against this hypothesis seems now to be complete, and 
to have satisfied even the English sceptics, but it is still doubted 
whether the jaw itself is really so ancient, or whether recent 
accidental disturbances may not somehow have placed it there. 
The physiology of the jaw appears to be in favour of its more 
modern origin. Its peculiar characteristics are all me sree | 
matchéd in several dug out of an old London churchyard, 
though none of them contain all these characteristics in com- 
bination. It is not found to resemble ancient jaws more than 
modern. When sawn, it gave a distinct odour of sawn bone, 
the cells were free from any incrustation, the enamel was 
white and brilliant, and all the analysts held that it looked 
e a recent jaw, but that it was unquestionably found amon 
the old stone axes. So, whether the owner of the jaw was li- 
mited in his cutting powers by the very limited acuteness of 
which flint is capable, or whether some geological catastrophe 
submerged his jaw in the stratum of blunt civilization, is not 
yet known, and those who hold that nature at one time churned 
axe-heads for her own amusement may hold so still.—Speeta- 
tor, May 23. . 
Tue NEW WELLINGTON Status at LIVERPOOL.—The monu- 
ment consists of a Roman Doric column and statue. The base 
of the column is surrounded with three ranges of granite steps, 
and the pedestal is also of similar material, the height bein, 
fifteen feet four inches. The column itself over the | 
cup measures eighty-one feet. It is ten feet in diameter at the 
foot of the s and eight feet nine inches at the top, upon 
which rests the estal supporting the figure. The pedestal 
on which the column stands is not completed so far as regards 
the ornamentation. At each angle there will be eagles exe- 
cuted in bronze, and connected festoons also of bronze. 
One of the four panels, that facing Lime Street, will contain a 
bas relief representing the grand charge at Waterloo. This is 
to be executed in bronze. In the remaining three panels will 
be introduced in raised letters records of the other achievements 
in which the Duke distinguished himself. When completed, 
the whole will be surrounded with granite posts and chains 
similar to those in front of St. George's Hall. A winding stair- 
case of stone passes h the interior of the column to the 
summit, and by the same route a lightning conductor is car- 
ried, terminating at the of the statue. The dimensions of 
the work are as follows : ite steps, 6 feet high ; pedestal, 
15 feet 4 inches; column, base, and cap, 81 feet; pedestal at 
top, 13 feet; platform, 2 feet 8 inches; statue, 14 feet, making 
the total t, a figure, 132 feet. The whole 
‘ge blocks of Runcorn stone, some 
of the blocks being several tons weight. Referring to the sta- 
tue, we may state that it is of colossal size, being 14 feet in 
height. The duke is represented in the undress uniform of a 
. His left hand rests upon a sword, and in his right he 
olds the field marshal’s baton. He wears a short military 
cloak, which usually formed part of his ordinary attire. The 
treatment of the figure is that of complete repose.—iverpoot 
Journal of Commerce. 








Her Masesrty IN THE Hicw.anps.—Although the weather 
since the arrival of the Court at Balmoral has not been so fa- 


bot unaware, of the purpose and origin of that great Derby iy ae by some kindred harmony of numbers, It should not} vourable as could have been wished, yet the Queen, Prince 


crowded with ornament. It should be set with transparent | Alfred, and the other members of the Royal Family, have not 


* * Auspiciously for my mission, at the very moment'that | amethyst medallions, deep intaglios, carved from the back,| let a day pass without aoe cave in the neighbourhood 


larrived, in that pitiless rain, at the 


d stand, the Prince| which look like solid sculpture beneath the surface of the | of the castle, and in visiting 
of Wales drove up, his carriage dashing literally thruugh the | stone. These medallions should be framed in Clear-set emer- 


poor in the cottages on the 
estate, in whom her Majesty has ever taken a kindly interest. 


mud, which all around the entrance to the stand was of the/alds. The inside of the vase should be burnished, so as to| More particularly interesting to the Court have apparently 
consistency of and far more plentiful than turtle soup. Thus | strike more lights out through the jewelled windows. The | been the new buildings adjacent to the Castle, planned by the 


the first member of Parliament whom I met—for as the Prince 


liament—was the Heir-apparent to the British throne, on this 


his first visit, to the world-renowned Derby. His royal high-|of rubies. All the stones should be en cabuchon, (round fi 
hess was accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince 
of Hesse, Major Teesdale, and Capt. Westerweller, and he was 
conducted to the Jockey Club stand, where he'was met by | be any sharp lines. The re; 
Lord Torrington, Lord in Waiting. The royal party were | ness is broken by salient points of sparkle. 
well pre for the inclement day, and they seemed to find 
much consolation in the cigar case, for they gmoked inces- 


handles should be massive, slightly taper bands of gold ; a| Prince Consort, and the monument and “ Highland Cairn” 
is the first peer of the realm, he is of course a member of Par- | broad beading of emeralds, lens-shaped and clear set, running | erected since last summer to his memory. 


early as the 


, | down the middle, flanked on either side by a narrow beading | afternoon of arrival at Balmoral, her Majesty proceeded to the 
Reel monument which has been built by the tenants immediatel 

not cut in facets) for colour, not for glitter ; and neither in the | beyond the policies of the palace, and expressed herself muc 

chasing of the gold nor the surfaces of the stones should there ane 7 with this graceful mark of their 

and soft breadth of true rich- 


jon. The “ High- 
and Cairn,” which by command of the Queen has been raised 
to the memory of her lamented Consort, on the top of the hil? 


To get such a job done to my mind, I should have to find a | 4 little south of the castle, and may he seen by the traveller 
modern Benvenuto for my gold work, and probably a Prax- | P 


ing on the app 





side of the river, has just been com- 


santly. The Prince of Hesse seemed to me to take more in-| iteles extra for y amethyst gems. In order to keey my eye pleted.—A rumour that the Prince and Princess of Wales in- 


terest in the proceedings than the Prince of Wales did, but) oa them, I shoul 
perhaps this impression was produced by the Duke of Cam- | premises. But being, ex / 


bridge being almost continuously engaged in explaining every 
thing escent in minute detail to the Prince of Hesse. 


pearance of The Gillie, and backed his fancy for £100. 
* * But make way, there! for here is approaching a won 


drous judge of men and horses too, and one whose opinion, 
when expressed upon any subject, is circulated over all the 
world. He is an old man—~a very old man—but he walks as | art contemporary 
erect as he did half a century ago, and with as firm a tread, | if you ate a great 
and there is as much fire in his eye now as then. He ap- 

Marquis of Ailesbury ; and 


pias, leaning on the arm of the 
, too, comes to haye a look atthe favourite. Yes, the 
Minister of England—Lord P. 
cares of State for the hour, comes 


It was 
said that when the horses took their preliminary canter for 
the Derby, the Prince of Wales was most struck with the ap- 


almerston—forgetting al] the 

y to examine the 
great favourite for the great race. And if you will look down 
a his boots, you will see that the venerable Minister 


-| great many pretty things, ] should find it cheaper as wel 


siderable work. 





more amusing to buy my materials and see my treasures grow 
day by day, paying a Landsome salary to my artificers, with a| sitiun to purchase the International Exhibition Building, which 
bonus proportioned to its merit on the completion of any con-| is to be submitted to the House of Commons, is advocated on 


have to set them up a workshop on my | tend visiting their property on Deeside, during the present 
|, very rich, and Wantas ‘a | Summer, has created quite a joyous feeling in the Highlands. 
as 


—Scotch Letter. , 
Tue INTERNATIONAL ExursrTion BuiLprInc.—The propo- 





the ground that the structure will afford accommodation—1. 


-| This may sound Utopian in these days, but this was the | To the Patent Museum, now at South Kensington, but to be 
way in which art treasures were cultivated in their palmy | removed as the buildings for the Art Department's use pro- 
days by princes, dukes, and cardinals. In some branches of 


much ceowded and sugceptible of a vast development 


may be found. Sir E. Landseer, | ere its contents can fitly represent the progress, much less the 
swell, will come and stay with you, | present condition of the mechanical arts in this-country.—2. 
shoot and eat your venison, and decorate the interior of your | Ample room for the Museum of Naval Models, now concealed 
Highland keep with deer-stalking subjects at, say £105 per | in vaults at Somerset House—interesting as showing the pro- 
wee, Sir F. Chantrey would have come on the same condi- | gress of naval architecture, and capable of 

tions and studied a group of your children. Neither of these | express 
men were born ahove the rank of tradesmen. But the lights | tional Portrait Gallery, now confined in 
of modern civilization have shown that there is something | George Street, Westminster. y 
in the smear of oil-mixed pigments and the chip of | are past, to need greater accommodation than will be obtain- 


the existing state of that oe for the Na- 





Prime ennobling 
has spurs thereon, which fact plainly shows that, in spite of|s peculiar kind of limestone. [f you work on gold instead of| able where it is—4. Galleries for the British Pictures of the 
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National Gallery, now at South Kensington, which, the Art 
Department avers, might include the Sheepshanks Gift de 

sited in the newly-erected galleries at the Museum.—5. The 
Architectural Museum, now inthe “ Boilers,” which, although 
not a national possession, deserves national accommodation as 
highly useful to architects.—6. Room if the House of Com- 
mons sees fit to reverse its decision of last year, to hold the 
whole of the Natural History Department now in the British 
Museum, and half-smoth for want of space.—7. The Royal 
Academy might be accommodated with vast galleries if it sees 
fit to quit Trafal, uare. Thecost of all this to the nation 
is stated at about £240,000 for the building and the Jand upon 
which it stands, the last being seventeen and a half acres in 
extent, estimated by the advocates for the grant at a value of 
about £20,000 per acre. Beyond this original cost further 
sums must, we understand, be appropriated to the needful fit- 
tings up for the contents. Further cost to give an architec- 
tural character to the structure might be an after-consideration, 
but must be taken into account. Stucco, the cheapest ma- 
terial, is the most objectionable and for ever to be protested 
=. Terra-cotta, stone, marble, or granite, with mosaics, 

commend themselves to us.— Atheneum. 





DEVOTEES To THE “ DeRBy.”—There are some persons to 
whom the year would be as a lost one if they did not go to the 
Derby. It is true that these are not very deep or very enthu- 

jastic s men, but they hold it to be “the thing” to be 
— their attendance; and perhaps even they thereby 
fy the lurking notion that every Englishman ought to be 
something of a sportsman, by concentrating all their interest 
upon this one race. Such men do not bet much, but they bet 
upon the Derby. They have had “hints” and “ information,” 
and have risked their “ tenners,” or even their hundred, upon 
the “good and safe thing.” They do not repine over much if 
they loose; but they are jubilant beyond all bounds if they 
win, because (you see) the result is so favourable to their dis- 
cernment in matters of sport, and to the excellence of their 
information. We have known a young gentleman of this kid- 
ney who was so elated with winning twenty pounds at the 
Derby, that he treated his friends next week to thirty pounds’ 
worth of whitebait, et cetera, at Greenwich. These gentlemen 
wag their heads eevmape 3 when the Derby is spoken of, and 
with them the name of the winner takes the place of chrono- 
logy. From the date of the establishment of the Derby to 
the present time, they banish all numerals (Roman or Arabic) 
from the denomination of the year, and they talk of “ Dio- 
med’s” year and “ Caractacus’s” year instead of 1780 and 1862. 
With them, Waterloo was fought in “ Whisker’s” year, and 
the Reform Bill passed in “ St. Giles’s” year. These can no 
more be absent from the Derby than they can from their own 
marriages—a privilege which is accorded to emperors and 
kings only.—Znglish paper. 


Aw Onerovs Cuarce.—The notorious Duke of Brunswick, 
now residing in Paris, has an extraordinary collection of dia- 
monds, valued at about £450,000. A catalogue of his gems 
which he has published contains two hun and sixty-eight 
quarto pages, and he gives in it the history of each individual 
stone. One came from a Turkish sabre, and after many ad- 
ventures became the property of a Jew in Europe; another 
has sparkled in a regal diadem ; a third glistened cn the chest 
ofa cen emperor; the fourth adorned the hat of an arch- 
duke. A black diamond, obtained from the treasury of a na- 
bob, served for centuries in India as the eye of anidol. A 
wondrously fine pink brilliant once belonged to the jewels of 
the Emperor Baber, at Agra, and is said to be invaluable. A 
soltaire of twelve studs was once used by the Emperor Pedro 
of Brazil as waistcoat buttons. A diamond ring of the purest 
water belonged to Maria Stuart, as her arms and the “ M. 8,” 
engraved on it eae A pair of diamond earrings were once 
the property of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. In this 
way one curiosity follows the other. The duke has any quan- 
tity of diamonds valued at £3,000, £4,000, and £6,000, two at 
£9,000, = at — and another at we oer But, in spite 
of this, he is at the present moment — r two gems— 
one estimated at ,000, the other at £ 7,500, 

The millionaire, however, is the slave of his treasures—he 
dares not leaves Paris, for his diamonds constitute the chain 
which binds him—he dares not sleep away from home for a 
single night, through fear of being robbed of his Graal. He 
res in a house which is built less for comfort than for 
safety ; it is proof t fire and thieves. It is surrounded 
by a lofty, thick wall, on the top of which is a chevauz de frise, 
so arranged that, when a strange hand is laid on one of the 
spikes, a bell immediately begins ringing. This defence cost 
the duke no less than £2,000 in being made, owing to its pecu- 
liar nature. The diamonds are kept in a safe let into the wall, 
and the duke’s bed stands before it, so that no thief can break 
in without waking or murdering him. On the other hand, he 
can enjoy the sight of all his treasures without leaving his 
bed. ere the safe to be broken open forcibly, four guns 
would be discharged, and kill the burglar on the spot, and 
with the discharge of the guns is connected the ringing of an 
alarm-bell in every room to arouse the household. The duke’s 
bed-room has only one small window; the bolt and lock on 
his door are of the stoutest iron, and can only be opened by a 
man who knows the secret. A case, containing twelve | 
revolvers, stands by the side of the bed. Who would be wil- 
ling to change place with this poor rich man ?—<Seotch paper. 


“Terse AND Sprrirep VeRseEs.”—It is certain that there 
are no fixed canons of taste in poetry ; and the truth of this 
assertion never was more fully proved, than by our neighbour, 
the Sunday Mercury, of the 7th inst. That journal applies 
tne above term to a score of stanzas on “ Perfidious Albien,” 
which it prints. Here are two of them. 

To turn the chilly shoulder to 
The source whence riches come— 
To missionary all Hindoo, 
And guard the coast of Afric, too, 
While millions starve at home— 


Might well excite contemptuous sneer 
4 every honest soul; 
And were thy sons not crushed with fear, 
Such schemes and schemers in their rear, 
They overboard would roll. 





A Terre Mantac.—Public attention has been occupied 
for some days by one of the most extraordin cases of sui- 
cide perhaps on record. A Frenchman in circumstances 
has for a year or more tenanted a small house close to the 
hotel Le Gran Bret a, on the road to Qui si Sana, close to 
Castellamare. Singular in his habits, it was the common 
opinion that his mind was affected. On fast days he insisted 
on having fish served of a particular length; and on other 
days a fowl of a particular size and measurement. Woe to the 
landlord if his orders were not obeyed to the letter. Most of 
his time was spent in strict seclusion, when he occupied him- 
self in making machinery, but of what kind was unknown, as 
no one,was permitted to enter his room. On the night of the 


24th of April a heavy sound was heard in the house, but it 
led to no inquiry, as M. Couvreux was a man of peculiar 
habits. On the fcllowing day, however, some alarm was 
created by his non-appearance, and the police were sent for. 
To repeated knocks no answer was returned, and at last the 
wall was broken through and the room entered, when the fol- 
poe scene presented itself:—A perfectly formed guillotine 
stood in the centre of the doorway leading into another room ; 
the knife had fallen and on this side lay a body, while in the 
other room lay the head of the poor victim of insanity. On 
the table was a letter directed to his brother in Paris,jin which 
is a will, which, among other bequests, leaves 1,000 francs to 
his landlord and 1,000 francs to an inhabitant of Castellamare. 
Regular in his payments and conduct, he seems to have had 
but one object in life, which was to construct the instrument 
of his death, and it is described as being of the most delicate 
construction.— Letter from Naples. 


Tue “Reat Leavers” or THE Unirep States.—The 
N. Y. Independent, in a notice of a negro regiment despatched 
from Boston to the war, has this astounding compound ot ab- 
surdity and impiety. 

One fact should be chronicled. Their imental banner, of 
superb white silk, had on one side the coat of arms of Massachu- 
setts, and on the other a golden cross on a golden star, with Iw 
HOC SIGNO VINCES beneath. ‘This is the first Christian banner that 
has gone into our war. By astrange, and yet not =——_. provi- 
dence, God has made this despised :ace the bearers of tand 
ard. They are thus the real leaders of the nation. 


Cypress. 
PROBLEM, No. 752.—By J. F. Reese. 
BLACK. 











WHITR, 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTion To Prositem No. 751. 


White. Black. 
1 Rto K 4, dis. ch 1KtoQ4 
2 Rto K 5, ch 2 K tks 
rt poet be 3 K tks Q (a) 
4 Bto Q6, 


Q 6, mate. 
(a) If K move to K 3 or to Q 4, White mates with Q at Q 6. 





Here is another of Mr. Blackburne’s blindfold games, played at 
Worcester. His opponent was Mr. Suddon. 


White (B.) Black (8.) White (B.) Black (8.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Bto KR6 tks K P 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 16 Kt to Kt3 tto B3 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 17 QtoQ2 BtoB4 
4PtoKR4 PtoKkKt5 18 QRto K toK B3 
5KttoK5 KttoK B3 19 QtoK B4 tks K RP 
6 BtoB4 PtoQ4 2 BtoK Kt5 QtoR4 
7 P tks P +4 21 Q tks B to Kt6 
8 PtoQ4 Qto K2 22 QtoR3 Q tks B 

9 Btks P B tks Kt Bw Rt BS 1 oe 
10 P tks B D005 Ah 24 KRto K3 toR 

11 Kt to tt 25 R tks Kt P Seam: 
12 P to a 3 KttksQBP | 26 + peg! RP,ch tks Q 
13 P tks Kt Q tks B 27 RtoR 5, mate 

14 Castles Castles 








Lorp Byron’s Daventer Apa.—A handsome marble slab 
monument has just been erected in Hucknall Church, Notts 
(where the noble bard himself reposes,) in memory of the onl 
daughter of Lord Byron. The monument is ornamented wit. 
a beautiful border and the Byron arms near the top, and has 
the following inscription : “In the Byron vault below lie the 
remains of Augusta Ada, only daughter of George Gordon 
Noel, sixth Lord Byron, and wife of William, Earl of Love- 
lace. Born 10th Dee., 1815; died 27th Noy., 1852.” 


An OvTBREAK.—The bel t character of some of the 
breeds (at the Exhibition of Dogs) has led to an occasional 
émeute, and that part of the gallery in which the bulldogs are 
located was yesterday startled by a scene very tive of 
an outbreak of convicts. Two of these truculent animals, 
with faces which might pass by a natural transition from the 
dock of the Old Bailey to the cells of Millbank or the yards 
of Portland, quarrelled fearfully, and tore each other’s ears 
and muzzies till the wall for two or three feet was sprinkled 
with their blood. There are some marvellously ugly, and 
therefore exquisitely beautiful dogs— to the notions 
of fanciers—in this class. A broad, thick ed brute, with 
a fawn-coloured hide and a hideous black nose, and his face 
wrinkled with wicked lines in e direction, takes the first 


white all over. A small brindled couple, Judy and Uncle Tom, 
belonging to Mr. Adams, of Musley House, Brixton, struck us 
as deserving commendation. Am bull-terriers, decidedly 
the finest specimen is the one which has gained the first prize, 


very 
prize; and the second falls to an equally ill-favoured beast, D 





and which is a perfect model of a compact, hard, muscular, 
fighting English dog, with an honest and corte look, | 
handsome in its very plainness.—London Telegraph, May 26. 


Tea iw Exnoianp.—Fifty-one million three hundred and | 
sixty-eight thousand five hundred and thirty pounds of tea’ 
have been imported into London between the Ist of January | 
and the 30th of April of the present year! quantity ex- 
ceeds by uearly twelve million pounds the te of the | 
same months’ imports in 1862, At the present time, in the 





metropolitan docks, a dozen tea-laden ships are in course of 
discharge, 


——————= 
may fairly be assumed, will yield a further accession to the 
ay oe returns of at least nine million pounds. Moreover it 
is Known that upward of thirty other ships, similarly laden, 
have sailed from China, and are now prosecuting their voyage, 
to this co . The stock in bond throyghout the Unite 
Kingdom is immensely large—far beyond all precedent_ 
amounting, at a moderate estimate, to nearly one hundred 
million pounds. It is, therefore, questionable whether with 
such vast supplies in this country, the rise in price, conse 

on the recent reduction of duty, can much longer be maip. 








PERVERSION OF THE HoLy SEPULCHRE.—A correspondent 
of the Times gives a most striking account of the distribution 
of the - f fire in the Church of the Sepulchre on the 11) 
April. The church was ina most horrible state, tho: 
of Greeks and Armenians — present during all the 
night, who performed all the of nature within the churey 
itself, and were kept in order only by a Turkish colonel with 
a long whip, which he used mercilessly. Fights were ings. 
sant, one man was stabbed, and the scene when the 
flambeau was lighted beggars description. Everybody bad 
334 candles in a cluster, and everybody lighted them, and ip 
two and a half minutes the blazing light swept from floor tp 
roof, till the building seemed one mass of flame. Everybody 
wallowed in the divine element. Men bared their arms, anj 
necks, and breasts, and bathed themselves all over. Women 


"| washed their faces and arms in liquid flame, and passed jt 


round and under their children till the children s 
again. hye A the fire would not hurt, though it woujg 
burn, and theyfcertainly acted as if their words were try 
That it would burn was proved next day by a woman, who 
roduced her child to the authorities with Both its eyes out, 
nly the Chancellor to the Latin Patriarch declared that by 
the blood of San Januarius it was an imposture. 


DECLARATION OF DomictLe.—The Duke of Chartres, second 
son of the late Duke of Orleans, is about to his cousin 
= ep om of a ere be pm ee To legalize the mar. 

age in France it is necessary that notice 1 be posted 
in the Mairie of the former domicile of both. Accordin : 
the moment the Duke d’Aumale’s case was before the Tribu. 
nal of the Seine the public might read a notice to this effect 
exhibited at the Mairie of the Louvre, in the first Arrondisse. 
ment of Paris: “ M. Ferdinand d’Orleans, Duke de Chartres, 
aged 22, domiciled in England in the Palace of Claremont, 
and in France in the Palace of the Tuileries, and Mademoi- 
selle Amelie, Princess of Orleans, aged 18, also in the Palace 
of Claremont, and in France in the Palace of the Tuileries.” 
The marriage will be celebrated on the 11th of next month. 





Gas ExpLosions AT THE BRIGHTON PAvILIoN.—An alarm. 
ing occurrence has taken place in the Royal Pavilion a 
Brighton. A large audience had assembled to listen to the 
pollens of Christy’s Minstrels. There was a 
escape of gas in the room, and a voice was heard from one 
side of the room calling that the escape was there. In a few 
seconds more the crack of a )ucifer-match was heard, anda 
light was seen to be passed along the wall about seven or 
eight feet from the floor. A series of explosions followed, and 
all was confusion; but in a few minutes all were got out. 
Then men set to work and extinguished the flames, which 
jeopardised the entire building. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 

MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
or 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRanpDreta House, 
Offera a large Assortment ot 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mapy~ 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for ear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are man ured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and st d to suit t 8. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


1 75. 
GIMBREDE'S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought — Parties about to order will please give at least one 
week's notice. 








588 BROADWAY. 
ARMY SHIRTS! ,r ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 

Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
making. 





shirt 


FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 

These Bitters, whose reputation has long been ney omy and is 
fast becoming general in this country, are composed of the purest 
Cognac produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
and delicious rine and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the celebrated Chemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 


invaluable 
In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. . 
They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, 
iarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera, Chills, Fevers, Dys; 





Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of Appetite, kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are in France, oo and Russia 8§ 


The Family Medicine of the Age. 

D ists and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
French Cognac Bitters a valuable source of profit, for when their 
virtues have once been hasers will not remain without 
them. Unlike the other ed Bitters in the market, they do 
not depend for their success upon ous puffing, mis-shapen 
bottles and “ cure-everything” labels; and as they are not com- 
posed of refuse New England Rum, proof-spirits, or similar cheap 
poisons, they never harm their patrons or give trouble to the 
surgeon. 

Wholesale and Retail ts can be supplied in any quantity 
with these splendid Bitters, by the 


Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, - 


whose accounts are not yet rendered, and these, it | 8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York. 
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